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A® ATTITUDE OF SPIRITUAL DARING could 

lead Christians everywhere to extend 
their effectiveness into three major fields. 
Each of these fields requires that our souls 
be alert, confident, and aggressive. 

First in importance is the call for the 
deepening of our spiritual life through 
prayer. If ever there was a time for the 
Church to pray and to teach its members to 
pray, it is now. The sense of frustration, 
fear, and utter disappointment pervades a 
world that yesterday was so hopeful and 
confident. The transitory assaults our faith 
in the abiding and unchangeable. 

It is therefore important that everyone, 
even though his faith is small, humble him- 
self before God to pray. He will approach 
God with persistent prayer, humbly con- 
fessing his sins and the sins of the world, 
gratefully expressing his appreciation of 
God’s goodness, and in the name of Christ 
making known his desires unto God. His 
prayers must have the spirit of daring in 
them. He must ask in faith believing. 

If we do this as individuals, in our fam- 
ilies, and in our public worship in the 
Church, we will be making a contribution of 
the greatest value to the peace and sanity 
of the world. 


[+ praver sTaNps First, then surely the ap- 
proach to our fellow Christians stands sec- 
ond. We ought to be daring in our friendly 
approach to Christians of all kinds. The 
spirit of unity and union is in the air. Great 
progress is being made in mutual service 
and cooperation. Spiritual daring seems to 
require that all persons who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity will unite to face 
the foes that are arrayed against the Lord. 





SPIRITUAL DARING 


It seems to be easy to quarrel and find 
fault with other Christians. However, in 
this day we can’t indulge ourselves in this 
pastime. The day requires that Christians 
stand shoulder to shoulder. Our foes are 
not divided. They stand in a united attack 
upon the souls of men. Spiritual daring re- 
quires the putting aside of many of the non- 
essentials that divide. It means lifting 
one’s self above prejudice and bigotry. It 
will result in a united front to oppose secu- 
larism and atheism. 


Sunzty ALL WILL AGREE that the third im- 
portant field for spiritual daring in this 
year 1950 is the field of evangelism. Armed 
with prayer and a sense of unity with our 
brethren, we ought to bear witness by life 
and word to the redeeming love of Christ. 
Let every one of the more than nine thou- 
sand churches in our Assembly commit it- 
self to a program of aggressive evangelism. 
Let us dare to face the non-Christian world 
with the only hope that the world possesses. 
Let every pastor and session lead the way 
in this New Life Advance, which will ex- 
press itself through all the machinery and 
organizations of the Church’s life. Such 
new life will be felt in planned education, 
in training, in giving, in missions at home 
and abroad, in meeting the problems of the 
individual and society. If the Church is 
wise now, let it dare to let God speak 
through it. 

Pray, unite, speak are three important 
words in our program of spiritual daring. 
With prayer, Christian unity, and witness 
bearing, we can set forth courageously to 
meet all the other issues of this dramatic 
year in which we live. 


—Hucu Ivan Evans 
Moderator, 162nd General Assembly 






































These TWO national bestsellers 


yours as an enrollment gift 


when you join Peoples Book Club 


The autobiography of one 
of our most beloved Americans 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF WILL ROGERS 


edited by Donald Day 


Like an old flannel shirt, July 4th, 
and the model “*T’’, Will Rogers 
belongs to America. His charm and 
wisdom are as endearing and en- 
during as our most cherished mem- 
ories and traditions. He was the 
voice of the average man—and yet 
he was alwé ays an individual. Now 
here he is once again—in his own 
words—commenting, observing, 
joking, telling his wonderful stories 
about himself and the people he 
knew, and letting us share and ben- 
efit from his homespun but ever 
wise and timely philosophy. 

(Put ce $3.50). 
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A tender love story by the 
author of NO TRUMPET BEFORE HIM 


THE PINK HOUSE 
by Nelia Gardner White 


This is the poignant, absorbing 
story of Norah Holme, a shy, lone- 
ly girl, who grew up with relatives 
in a fine old house. There was Aunt 
Rose, beautiful and elegant but 
se slfish; Uncle John, whose disturb- 
ing secret Aunt Rose would never 
let him forget; and four lively 
young cousins whose gaiety Norah 
longed to join. Indee oy one of them, 
Paul, inspired and returned a deep 
emotion that was to fill Norah’s 
heart. Then there was Aunt Poll, 
who taught Norah a great deal 
about strength and pride and cour- 
age. Here is a dramatic and very 
real novel of human relationships. 
(Publishe t price $3.00) 
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Here’s an example of money-saving reading pleasure 
that membership in Peoples Book Club has in store for you—two national 
best sellers worth $6.50 in the publishers’ original editions, plus another 
book of your choice with a value up to $3.00, as your first Club selection 
—all for only $1.87. Actually, 3 outstanding books—not for the $9.50 you 
might expect to pay for the very same titles if you bought them at pub- 
lishers’ list prices, but for only $1.87 when you join Peoples Book Club! 
Imagine how thrilled and delighted you will be when the postman brings 
you this big package of exciting reading. Don't delay. Accept this won- 
derful offer from PBC and save up to $7.63 right now! Simply sign the 
coupon below. You will receive a bargain that is hard to equal anywhere. 


What members themselves say about 
Peoples Book Club 


“I wish to take this opportunity to report to you 
some of my ideas and opinions on recent selec- 
tions from our book club. I have belonged to the 
club ever since it first came into being, and I 
have yet to find a selection or gift book that I 
didn’t enjoy reading and feel proud to own.” 


Mrs. Edwin Hankins, Shelton, Washington 


What you will get from membership in 
Peoples Book Club 


® Beautiful, exclusive editions of absorbing 
books selling from $2.50 to $3.75 (at publish- 
ers’ list prices) for the sensationally low price 
of only $1.87 each. 

® An important bonus book upon enrolling 
and another. earned-bonus book (priced from 
$3.50 to $5.00 at publisher's list price) with 
every four Club books purchased. 

® Jury-tested books chosen with the 
the Club’s own members 


help of . really book s which I am proud to keep in 
library.’ 


Mrs. S. W. 


my 


® Full privileges of membership with the pur- Armbrest, Powersite, Missouri 


chase of as few as four books a year. 
“All of the PBC selections have been of the very 


® A saving of over 60° on books you would 


normally want to read and own. best. It certainly is gratifying to get books which 
¢ A subscription without extra charge to The ! know are clean, wholesome, and worth while 
Peoples Choice magazine, describing forthcom- -ading 

ing selections. Mrs Allison P. Ball, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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TWO NATIONAL BESTSELLERS 


as an enrollment gift 


a choice of another outstanding novel 


Plus your choice of one 
of these outstanding 

| novels as your first Club 

selection 


FOR 787 


ONLY 





THE GREEN BOUGH 
by Ann Ritner 


A warm, delightful story 
of a lovable American 
family—a novel of hap- 
piness for anyone who has 
ever been i in cigar 

| ce $2.75) 


S TO *950 


(at publishers’ list prices) 





and 


RICHARD WALDEN’S 


WIFE 
by Eleanor Mercein Kelly 


The unforgettable story 
of a beautiful woman who 
piqued every female and 

captivated every male 
who met her. 


(Publisher's list price $3.00 
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' THIS, MY BROTHER 
by Argye M. Briggs 


A strong and inspiring 
story of one man’s life, 
love, and spiritual growth, 
by the prize-winning 
author of ROOT OUT OF 
DRY GROUND. 

he $3.00) 


PEOPLES BOOK CLUB 
P. O. Box 6570A, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please enroll me in Peoples Book Club and send me THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF WILL ROGERS and THE PINK HOUSE as my enrollment 
gift plus the book | have checked below as my first Club selection. In 
accordance with your enrollment offer | will send you $1.87 plus 13¢ 
for postage and handling, in full payment upon receipt of the three 
books. As a member | may purchase Club selections (as few as four 
during each 12 months) for only $1.87 each plus 13¢ for postage and 
handling, regardless of publishers’ list prices. | will receive without 
charge The Peoples Choice magazine which describes forthcoming 
books so that | may know in advance whether | want the book de- 
scribed; and with every fourth book | purchase, the Club will send me 
an additional book without extra charge as an earned-bonus. 


Send no money 
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The Church and War 
Cannot Be Reconciled 
«As an ardent reader of your magazine, 
I was greatly disturbed by the “stand” 
taken in regard to the Korean War (“The 
World Scene: The Stand Is Taken,” P. L., 
July 22, p. 12). Before World War II, I 
was told by a Presbyterian minister . . . 
that the church and war could not be rec- 
onciled. I heartily agree. I fail to find 
anything in the teachings and living ex- 
ample of Christ that tells us to fight 
physically for our “moral code” or that 
the “wrath of man could be made to praise 
God.”” Why do we allow the fear of forces 
in the world to blot out our faith and 
love? Fear is the only element that can 
effectively foster war, and Christ said, 
“Love casteth out fear.” In our striving 
to keep to the modern path of scientific 
progress have we abandoned faith? .. . 
We know the failures of war to bring 
the kind of world we as Christians want. 
What might be the success of peaceful 
means built on the foundation of a deep 
faith in God! You think it impossible? 
Why? Have you seen it fail? Who can 
measure the power of God? 
—ETHEL M. Way 
Media, Pa. 


Church Offers Help to Servicemen 
And Their Families 

«Sturgis, Kentucky, is some twelve miles 
from Camp Breckinridge. The camp is 
fast becoming the busy place of activity 
that it was during the war years. We are 
told that there will be 6,000 officers and 
men here by mid-September and by the 
end of November the full quota of some- 
thing like 240,000 will be in camp. It is to 
be a training center; men will come for a 
period of time and then others will take 
their place. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Stur- 
gis would like to send a message to all 
Presbyterians . . . offering to render what- 
ever service we may to the friends and 
relatives of Presbyterians who may be 
sent to Camp Breckinridge. The Post 
Chaplain has assured us that he will co- 
operate with us in every possible way, 
such as finding any boy with whom we 
may wish to come in contact... . 

—SAMUEL C. McKEE 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Sturgis, Ky. 


Who Will Go? 

«The Alaska Mission is calling for rein- 
forcements for work among Eskimo, In- 
dian, and white churches. Completion of 
terms of service, family illness, and death 
have depleted the ranks until eight or- 
dained ministers with families and one 
lay couple are needed this fall. Alaska is 
a hard field of service, but there is a great 
need and challenge. Service is easier in 
native villages without families, but Chris- 


t 


tian families lay the foundations for 
Christian life. Village churches keep ask- 
ing when the new missionary-pastor is 
coming. One session said, “There must 
not be very many Christians in the States 
if no one would come.” Who will go? 
Contact the Department of Personnel or 
Department of Work in Alaska of the 
Board of National Missions. 

—J. Eart JACKMAN, SECRETARY 


Department of Work in Alaska 
Board of National Missions 


“Render Unto Caesar” 
«Correspondence with a representative 
of the U. S. Treasury Department’s Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has revealed that, 
contrary to generally held opinions, 
churches are required to pay an admission 
tax to the Federal Government for any 
program for which a specific charge is 
made, be it a show, bazaar, or party. The 
amount of the tax is Ic for each 5c or 
major fraction thereof of all admissions 
over 9c. Under 9c there is no tax. Calling 
the admission a “donation” does not elim- 
inate the tax. According to the law when- 
ever a fixed amount is charged, it is an 
admission, no matter what it may be 
called. The only way to avoid a tax is to 
put an event on a free-will offering basis. 
Churches charging admission to any 
events, therefore, (suppers are not tax- 
able) will do well to write the nearest 
Collector of Internal Revenue asking for 
Form 729, entitled “Tax on Admissions, 
Dues, and Cabarets, Roof Gardens, Etc.,” 
which explains the whole matter with a 
maximum of bureaucratic “gobbledegook.” 
Some feel this is a just tax. Others feel 
it is unjust for a tax to be levied upon 
church and charitable institutional fund 
raising. .. . On the other hand, it should 
be considered a privilege to support the 
government through proportionate taxa- 
tion, and I, for one, feel the amusement 
tax to be entirely fair, legitimate, and just. 
I'd rather that than a tax on bread! 
—Witt1amM M. HuNTER 


Pastor, John Hall Memorial Presbyterian Church 
New York, N.Y. 


Children’s Stories 

«Just a brief note to commend you for 
the stories on the children’s page of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Instead of the tradi- 
tional junior sermon, we've changed over 
to the children’s story. The children come 
down to the front of the sanctuary just 
before the story is told. Instead of leav- 
ing after the story is over, they return to 
sit with their parents. . . . Church-going 
for children can become a reality if they 
know that they have a part in the wor- 
ship service. 

Let me thank you again for your vis- 
ion and foresight in ministering, through 
these stories, to our boys and girls. In 
their reactions we catch a glimpse of 
the meaning of Jesus’s words, “of such 
is the Kingdom of heaven.” 

—J. Lainc Burns, Jr. 


Pastor, Sharonville Presbyterian Church 
Sharonville, Ohio 
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Irvin and Ruth Poley have collected 
humorous stories associated with Quaker 
meetings and members of the Society of 
Friends—Friendly Anecdotes, Harp- 
er and Brothers, published this month. 
Herewith, a few samples. 

“The following conversation . . . be- 
tween two Quakers is recorded: William. 
thee knows that I do not believe in call- 
ing anyone names: but, William, if the 
mayor of the town should come io me and 
say to me, ‘Joshua, I want thee to bring 
me the greatest liar in this city,’ I would 
come to thee, William, and I would lay 
my hand on thy shoulder, and I would say 
to thee, ‘William, the mayor wants to see 
thee.’ ” 


“A prominent American Friend, on a 
visit abroad, said in a meeting that he 
had not committed a sin for fifteen years. 
When this statement was repeated to 
Thomas Chase of Haverford College, he 
said, “If I had heard him say it I would 
have said, ‘But thou hast now’!” 


“There is, too, the famous retort of the 
master at Westtown School who came 
upon a boy after hours in a place he 
shouldn’t have been. The youngster was 
startled into profanity: ‘Good Lord!’ The 
teacher replied, ‘No, only one of His hum- 
ble servants...” 


In the introduction to the book 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher writes, “Was 
there ever a better thrust under the left 
rib of pious words than the story of John 
Bright's father when he came upon a poor 
farmer who had lost a valuable horse, sur- 
rounded by sympathizing friends sorrow- 
ing with him over his misfortunes? To 
one of the loudest of these sympathizers 
the old man said, putting his hand into 
his pocket, ‘I’m sorry five pounds worth. 
How much art thou sorry?’ Is there a day 
in our modern lives to some happening of 
which this piercing comment on smug pre- 
tense would not be apt?” 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher credits the 
Friends with “the liveliest kind of what 
Meredith calls ‘the Comic Spirit.’” She 
then asks, a pertinent question, ““No other 
faith has—has it?—a tradition of sheer 
fun, derived from its own practices. Are 
there comic Presbyterian stories based on 
the Presbyterian way of life?” 


Well, if you ask me, I think the an- 
swer is yes, and I know three or four good 
yarns proving that whatever else they may 
be, Presbyterians are people. Readers of 
this magazine are hereby invited to sub- 
mit Presbyterian anecdotes, showing that 
we too can laugh amongst and at ourselves. 


—R. J.C. 
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Alson J. Smith, who wrote 
“The Bowery Comes to Us. 
But—” (page 19), is pastor of 
Roxbury Methodist Church, 
Stamford, Connecticut. He was 
educated at Dickinson College. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, and 
Yale University. A_ practiced 
writer, he has contributed arti- 
cles to Harper’s and American 
Mercury, and has published sev- 
eral books. 


After election to the position of 
Moderator on May 18, Dr. Hugh 
Ivan Evans addressed the commis- 
sioners of the General Assembly at 
Cincinnati, summoning them to “a 
year of spiritual daring.”” We asked 
Dr. Evans to expand his theme into 
an editorial for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
(see inside front cover). 


When we heard that Japan's To- 
yohiko Kagawa was coming to the 
United States and would be in Prince- 
ton in July, we dispatched associate 
editor James Hoffman to meet him. 
Jim was instructed to take free-lance 
photographer Larry Williams along to 
get pictures of the famed Japanese 
Christian. This issue’s cover, and 
the photograph of Kagawa in the 
pulpit of Princeton Seminary chapel 
(P.L., September 2) resulted. 

In addition, we hoped that 
Jim would get material for an 
article about Kagawa, and if 
possible an article by Kagawa, 
as well. Jim went to Princeton 
with a headful of Kagawaiana, 
gleaned from reading a number 
of books by and about the man. 
He tagged about after Kagawa 
at Princeton, asking questions 
and listening to him speak. Sub- 
sequently he met Kagawa again 
in the breakfast-room of a ho- 
tel in Toronto, Canada (de- 
scribed on page 10). 

The results of these meetings were 
happy for us, for they brought into 
our shop the biographical article 
about Kagawa in this issue, written 
by Jim Hoffman (page 10), and an 
original article written by Kagawa 
exclusively for PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, 
which will appear in our next issue. 

Naturally, we are delighted 
with Jim’s success in his Kagawa 
assignment. But, although it 
may seem a bit irrelevant, we 
could not help smiling over his 
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Taller by a hair's length 


references to Kagawa—as “the 
little Japanese.” Jim himself 
stands a towering five-feet-three. 
Pressed for exactitude by the 
rest of the staff, Jim admitted 
that if he is any taller at all 
than Kagawa, it is only by a 
hair’s-length—the Japanese 
wears his hair slicked down, 
while Jim’s is usually flying wild 
(see cut). 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

In addition to the article by To- 
yohiko Kagawa, the series on revivals 
by Frank Mead will be concluded in 
the October 14 issue. In this final 
instalment, Mr. Mead, a Methodist, 
surveys the Presbyterian New Life 
Movement as a contribution to the 
tradition of American religious re- 
vivals. 

Stills from a motion picture 
about a conventional Protestant 
community will tell the story of 
Again Pioneers, a Protestant 
Film Commission production. 

Church equipment will be 
featured in articles about the 
history and construction of the 
pipe organ and about the use 
of audio-visual aids in the Chris- 
tian education program of the 
local church. 
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Our Burning Bush 


oses, HEBREW EXILE and ex-prince of 

Egypt, was watching the flocks of 
his father-in-law in the land of Midian. In 
the midst of his humdrum, shepherd’s 
duties, he saw something which aroused 
his curiosity. Yonder was a bush aflame. 
He watched it, expecting to see it burn it- 
self out and crumble in ashes. But it kept 
on burning. What was the explanation of 
this strange happening? He would turn 
aside and discover why the bush burned 
and was not consumed. 

Was this mere curiosity on Moses’s 
part? Or was an ember kindling again 
within the ashes of his own soul? Once the 
fire of patriotism and ambition had burned 
within him. As a prince in Egypt he had 
dreamed of delivering his enslaved people 
from their bondage, but an ill-considered 
act in the heat of anger had led to his 
flight from Egypt. He was now a man of 
eighty. According to tradition, he had 
been a commander in the proud armies 
of Pharaoh, but now he was an exile lead- 
ing sheep, and they did not belong to him. 
His ambition and his self-confidence were 
burnt to ashes. What was the secret of 
this bush that flamed and was not con- 
sumed? 


Tus WAS THE SECRET: God was in the 
bush and was trying to tell Moses that, 
in spite of past failure and despair, his old 
ambition was not dead. But it must be 
achieved by the wisdom and power of God, 
and not by Moses’s unguided zeal. “I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh,” the voice said. 
“T will put forth my hand.” God did in- 
deed deliver the people of Israel from 
Egypt, and he delivered them through 
Moses, whose ambition had almost burned 
itself out. 

Is God not speaking to us through the 
experience of Moses? Most of us become 
discouraged. The strange fact about this 
incident of Moses and the burning bush 
is that it offers encouragement and hope 
for those who have reason to feel discour- 
aged with themselves. Perhaps some mis- 
step has robbed us of the respect of others 
and of our own confidence in ourselves. 
Perhaps we have really failed in some un- 
dertaking. It is to such that God would 
speak as from the burning bush. 

That God calls us to success after fail- 
ure is frequently illustrated in the Scrip- 
tures. John Mark became a faithful ser- 
vant of Christ after he had turned back 
from entering hard and dangerous country 
with Paul and Barnabas. Peter was re- 
instated after his denial of his Lord. Hope 


for those who have failed is found in 
Paul’s words to the Galatian Christians: 
“Brethren, if any man be overtaken in 
any trespass, .. . restore such a one ina 
spirit of gentleness.” 


A MAN FAILED THREE TIMES in business, 
but each time he was determined by the 
grace of God to pay his debts and make a 
success of life; arid he did. A young man 
condemned by physicians to invalidism 
developed a system of exercise that 
brought vigor to many worn businessmen. 
A golf champion, after severe injuries in 
an accident, won his way back to golf 
championship. These are illustrations from 
the secular world, but they have their 
challenge for us in the world of the spirit. 
Paul heard a voice saying, ““My grace is 
sufficient for you, for my power is made 
perfect in weakness.” Paul learned to say, 
“When I am weak, then I am strong.” 

Is there some service for Christ that 
you once refused to undertake? Is there 
some task in the Church that you hesitate 
to accept? Is there something in your past 
that makes you a little bit afraid to be 
active in Christian work? Reverently 
stand before your burning bush until you 
hear God calling you to new endeavor in 
humble dependence upon him. 


Prayer—God of the burning bush, 
speak to each one according to our needs. 
Help us to face life’s duties with penitence 
and faith. Rekindle within us our lost 
hopes and enthusiasms. Give us courage 
to put our hands to the plow in the field 
of Christian work and not look back upon 
past failures. In Jesus’s name, Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Exodus 2:1-10. A Hebrew prince in 
Egypt. 

Second Day: Exodus 2:11-15. An ill-considered 
act. 

Third Day: Exodus 2:16-22. A discouraged exile 

Fourth Day: Exodus 2:23 to 3:12. The call oi 
the burning bush. 

Fifth Day: John 13:36-38. Protested loyalty 

Sixth Day: John 21:15-17. Renewed call to 
service. 

Seventh Day: Acts 13:1-13. John Mark turns 
back. 

Eighth Day: Acts 15:36-41. Mark accepts a sec- 
ond chance. 

Ninth Day: Pslams 51:1-17. 
dedication. 
Tenth Dav: Matthew 5:13-16. Unavoidable re- 
sponsibility. “ 
Eleventh Day: Luke 10:1, 2. The need for 
workers. 

Twelfth Day: Acts 1:6-11. The task of the 
Church. ’ 

Thirteenth Day: I Corinthians 3:1-15. God's 
fellow-workers. 

Fourteenth Day: Acts 26:12-20. Obedient to the 
heavenly vision. 


Penitence and re- 


—ParkK Hays MILLER 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 























FRANCO IS A POOR RISK 


It is well that the President has announced his in- 
tention of blocking the diversion of taxpayer’s money to 
Franco, and it is important for the public to understand 
why the proposed “loan” would be a piece of disastrous 
folly. 

The September Aélantic Monthly warns against as- 
suming that “the enemy of our enemy is our friend,” 
which that magazine says is “a dangerous attitude that 
imperils the moral standards of America.” 

It will be remembered that among the appeasers of 
Hitler were those who held that he was at least “a bul- 
wark against Communism.” This illusion was rudely 
shattered by his pact with Stalin which freed him to 
launch World War II. 

However, when the Nazis invaded Russia, the Com- 
munists then became “enemies of our enemy,” and it 
was assumed that they were therefore our friends. Aid 
was poured out to them at prodigal cost in American 
dollars and blood. Stalin’s wishes were allowed to govern 
to a large degree the course of the war and, worse still, 
the outlines of the postwar policy. We are now paying 
a terrible price for this mistake, but we have learned 
nothing from it. 

In a moment of incredible moral cynicism, 
Congress voted a loan of $62,500,000 to shore up 
Franco’s rotten dictatorship. To make matters worse 
$12,500,000 of this money was made available by cut- 
ting off the U.S. appropriation to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. Food was taken from the children in 
order to aid Franco. The logic of this cynical act is that 
since Franco is “the enemy of our enemy” he is there- 
fore our friend. It is summed up baldly in Life’s editorial 
advice: “Mobilize anti-Communists everywhere. Make 
use of the Chinese Republican Army. . . . Make Spain 
a full partner in the fight against Communism. We 
should ask ourselves two questions: Does Spain oppose 
Communism? Will the Spanish fight Communism? The 


,» 


answer to both questions is ‘Yes. 


GIVING 


In 1948, the Seventh Day Adventists with a 
membership of 235,460 gave $26,293,528 to budget 
benevolences, or $111.66 per capita. Presbyterians 
U.S. A. with ten times as large a membership, gave 
$11,749,447 to the same causes. If Presbyterians had 
given on the same scale as Adventists, our benevolences 
that year would have totalled $262,935,280. 

Of course many interesting explanations could be of- 
fered for this difference in giving. The Adventists have 
less money than the Presbyterians. Generally speaking, 
such people give more generously than those who have 
larger resources, as is shown by the researches of the 
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Now take a look at this advice from the magazine 
that at war’s end was number one spokesman for mili- 
tant American imperialism under the slogan, “The 
American Century.” Life’s advice, if followed, would 
involve us at once in a major war with Communist 
China. Nothing would please Stalin more. To the ques- 
tion, “Does Spain oppose Communism?” we submit a 
feature editorial from El Correo Catalan, the paper 
which speaks for the Archbishopric of Barcelona. “We 
do not hesitate to affirm that we would prefer to see 
10,000,000 Communists in Spain to 1,000,000 Protes- 
tants.” Claiming that she now permits religious freedom, 
Spain, under Franco’s orders, has at the same time 
stepped up the enforcement of Section 6 of the Spanish 
Constitution which reads, “The profession and practice 
of the Catholic reiigion, which is the religion of the 
Spanish state, will enjoy official protection. . . . No 
public ceremonies or manifestations will be permitted in 
any religion other than the Catholic religion.” Is Spain 
in any sense a friend of freedom? You guess. Would 
the Spanish fight Communism in a shooting war? What 
makes Life so certain that they would? And if they did, 
would their morale be good and their resistance effec- 
tive? The answer is that this loan was rushed through 
without requiring Franco to give any assurances whatso- 
ever in return, and his conduct in World War II shows 
him to be as poor a risk as we could put our money on. 

What effect would this loan to Franco have on 
the democratic nations of Western Europe who loathe 
his regime and have consistently held out against recog- 
nition of it? Is it worth while to weaken the Atlantic 
Union in order to strengthen Franco? Is there any net 
gain for democracy in that? The answer is “No.” If 
Isaiah were to speak to our nation he would say, “Lo, 
thou trustest in the staff of this broken reed, Spain, 
whereon if a man lean it will go through his hand and 
pierce it: so is Franco dictator of Spain to all who 
trust him.” 


IS CHOOSING 


Filene Foundation. There is also a possibility that the 
Adventists take their religion more seriously than we 
do ours. 

At any rate, the giving of the Adventists is an ef- 
fective answer to those who fear the relatively small 
increases in benevolence askings which the General As- 
sembly recommends from year to year will “break the 
back of the Church.” As things are going now, Presby- 
terians and other Christians are faced with the choice 
of not merely increasing but multiplying their giving 
many fold if they wish to be numbered among those 
forces that are shaping the life of our world. 























IKE ALL OTHER WARS, the American 
Revolution gave us good and evil. It 
left us with political freedom and with the 
lowest estate of faith and morals in 
American history. Churches were closed, 
burned, deserted. Boys cursed like men, 
drunkards sprouted like dandelions in 
liberty’s green lawn, flocks were pastorless, 
and there were all too few evangelistic 
Canutes to sweep against the tide. The 
heritage of war! 

Only the Methodists prospered. They 
appeared on the scene with mud on their 
boots, the speech of the masses on their 
lips, and fire in their blood. Led by ex- 
horters from England or native local and 
lay preachers, they were born evangelists. 
Captain Thomas Webb came here as a 
quartermaster under Braddock and stayed 
to preach, a rather terrifying old soldier 
with a veteran’s limp and a patch over one 


eye. “The Captain,” said John Wesley, 
“is all life and fire; therefore, although 
he is not deep or regular, many. . . flock 


to hear him.” 

Most Methodists were irregular. Their 
circuit-riding preachers were everywhere, 
following the tide of western empire, their 
saddle-bags stuffed with Bibles and Ameri- 
can destiny. Their heat changed lives and 
burned off the dross of the frontier; their 
hearers panted and groaned for pardon, 
often so loudly that the preacher’s voice 
could not be heard. In rural groves and 
frontier cabins there was trembling and 
falling to the floor. In 1773 there were 
1.160 American Methodists; at war’s end 
there were 14,000. 

Yet it was not with the Methodists but 
with the Presbyterians that the Second 
Awakening (of 1800) began. Not in the 
crude meeting-house, but in the college 
A revival at Hampden-Svdney in Virginia 
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THE SECOND 
AWAKENING 


From Webb, Finney, Moody and Sankey to 


Billy Sunday, native shrewdness combined 


with the gospel of love to claim sinners 


Second in a series of three articles on revivals and evangelism 


By Frank 8S. Mead 


“Dwight L. Moody 


left half the students converted; Timothy 
Dwight at Yale arose as a Christian rock 
on a weary agnostic campus, starting a re- 
vival which swept New England. The peo- 
ple reached in this Awakening were largely 
Calvinists; its preachers were educated 
and quite denominational. As it grew, the 
churches could not hold the crowds, and it 
went out-of-doors, and the camp meeting 
was born—born not of Methodist but of 
Presbyterian parents. 

Crowds came across the state to the 
Cane Ridge, Kentucky, camp meeting to 
hear James McGready preach; the roads 
were jammed with families in carriages, 
sinners on horseback and sinners afoot; 
ten, twenty, thirty thousand were there at 
once. Four, five, seven preachers exhorted 
at once, from platform, wagon-tail, or 
tree stump. The noise of it was “as the 
roar of Niagara.’ Cane Ridge was large, 
but it was typical. 


Met a special need 


Three thousand fell under conviction at 
one Cane Ridge meeting; in lesser num- 
bers but with equal passion, others fell 
elsewhere. Often it went out of control; 
there was hysteria, jerking, dancing, even 
barking. But there were real and lasting 
conversions, for all that. The camp meet- 
ing’s benign influence outweighed its ex- 
cesses; thus and thus only could the bene- 
fits of Christianity have been made avail- 
able to this frontier; camp meeting met a 
desperate social and religious need. 

Still wary of emotionalism, the Pres- 
byterians eventually turned a cold shoul- 
der on the camp meeting and sought only 
revivals “without wildness and extrava- 
gance and very little of the animal feel- 
ings.” They dropped the institution, and 
the Methodists picked it up, but never 


again did it take on the complexion of 
Cane Ridge; it developed into Chautauqua 
and the quieter summer assembly. 

As the old camp meeting lay a-dying, 
Charles G. Finney was born. Converted to 
Presbyterianism, an ex-lawyer and from 
the start an irregular in the army of the 
Lord, Finney never planned to become a 
revivalist. For weeks after his conversion 
he hid the Bible in his law office and cov- 
ered the keyhole when he prayed. He 
preached hesitantly, in barns and school- 
houses; his confidence grew as his crowds 
increased; churches begged him to come. 

Finney was firm, quiet, logical, less 
fiery than his predecessors; he built his 
case for God versus the sinner like a 
lawyer building a brief. All men, he said, 
could be saved. God helped toward re- 
demption those who helped themselves. 
They had only to accept Christ; there 
were no elect, no damned—only candi- 
dates for glory. He pleaded for a verdict 
and got it. He met opposition, from the 
orthodox and established. That proper 
Bostonian, Lyman Beecher, swore he'd 
keep Finney out of Massachusetts if he 
had to call out the state militia. But they 
talked together, and the Bostonian sur- 
rendered, and Finney won hundreds from 
Beecher’s pulpit. He held noonday prayer 
meetings in Chicago with audiences of 
2,000. There was little commotion about 
it; there was an impressive serenity in the 
streets as Finney passed through. 

Things had been happening to the 
churches and to evangelism in Finney’s 
day. Life was settling down; the frontier 
was vanishing; the old cultural differences 
between churches were disappearing, and 
the old theological disputes becoming less 
and less acute. College graduates sat in the 
pews. The revivalists were becoming pro- 
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fessionals; careful planning and organiza- 
tion supplanted the hectic camp meeting. 
There was advance publicity and coopera- 
tion by all the churches. There were song- 
leaders on the platform; there came 
Moody and Sankey, Torrey and Alexan- 
der, Billy Sunday and Homer Rhode- 
heaver with his big trombone. 


The greatest revivalist 


Moody! Some call him the greatest of 
them all. He talked to more people about 
God than any other man had ever talked 
to, up to the birth of radio. The historians 
are still trying to explain Dwight L. 
Moody. Here was a man with little school- 
ing, murdering the King’s English, never 
an orator ordained minister, 
never a theologian and proud of it, yet in 
the heyday of Bob Ingersoll and Henry 
Ward Beecher outdrawing them both. He 
could pack them in on the kerosene cir- 

lit or at staid, cool Yale, Wellesley, and 
Cambridge. ‘““Moody will preach, Sankey 


never an 


will sing” always produced crowds. 

An ex-shoe clerk who dreamed of mak- 
ing a fortune of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, he put the principles of business to 
work in evangelism. made (with Sankey) 
a million dollars on his hymn books alone 
and never touched a cent of it for him- 
elf, died leaving his widow an old farm- 
house and a five-hundred-dollar insurance 
policy, two schools at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, worth at least a million and a 
half, and a Moody Institute in Chicago. 


The Second Awakening was 


The country had seen nothing like him 
before and has had no Moody since. 

He talked to folks, not at them. A little, 
unimpressive man with a small voice and 
a Bible in his hand, he spoke seldom of 
hell and much of heaven. There was no 
brimstone in Moody. It was love, love, 
love; faith, grace, repentance, assurance, 
Christian practice—common sense in re- 
ligion. He held that the one verse, “Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest,” con- 
tained all the theology he needed. He won 
multitudes—rich, poor, scholarly, humble, 
proud. He loved them all and they returned 
the compliment. They forgot his rusticity 
and remembered his sincerity; they got the 
truth behind the man. And—remember it! 
—he used in evangelistic campaigns meth- 
ods he had discovered in shoe business. 

After him, in declining numbers, came 
others with his techniques if not with his 
speech. Torrey and Alexander toured the 
world. Chapman, Biederwolf, and the 
amazing Sam Jones, who blasted the 
preachers and the saloonkeepers until the 
preachers asked him to please stop and 
the boozemen threatened to kill him. And 
Billy Sunday, who may have been “the 
last of the blasters,” pulling out all the 
stops, playing baseball with the devil on 
the platform, fraying the unregenerate in 
a raucous, rasping voice with slang and 
epithet that outraged the sensitive and 
saved many who could never have been 
saved by the method and language of the 
Church, thanks to antics, publicity men, 


“Rhodie’s” trombone, and a grassroots ap- 
proach to grassroots sin. 

This was “Big Time Evangelism,” with 
a success too often measured by numbers. 
It was a seemingly prosperous evangelism, 
but before Billy Sunday was through 
preaching, the handwriting was on the 
wall. More, more, more laymen and lay- 
women finished college; they called for a 
more reverent and reasonable road to the 
Kingdom. The YMCA and the YWCA 
were getting their roots down, deep; the 
Salvation Army and the summer confer- 
ence were growing stronger and stronger. 
New days, new ways. 

Mass-meeting evangelism, however, had 
done its job and done it well. It had 
created new faith, new churches; the 
largest Protestant churches today are 
those which have profited most from his- 
toric personal evangelism. It worked won- 
ders for temperance; it set in motion a 
hundred movements of reform; it built 
colleges; it made our higher education 
democratic. It fought slavery north and 
south. It inspired fresh missionary effort. 
It glorified the commonplace, made kings 
of common men. 

But the feeling persisted that, good as it 
was, it was not yet good enough. Evangel- 
ism, people said, should build a man into 
the Christian life and be something better 
than an emotional springboard. There 
should be, must be, a slower, saner, equal- 
ly spiritual method, and they turned 
seriously to hunt for it. 


’ 


spurred on by Timothy Dwight (left), Presbyterian president of Yale, 


who scorned New England’s apathy and agnosticism. Captain Thomas Webb (right) came to America as 
General Braddock’s quartermaster, converted—despite his terrifying looks—thousands of early Methodists 
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Toyohiko 


KAGAWA 


Poet, novelist, and civic reformer, 
the Japanese evangelist is known 
throughout the world as a symbol 
of Christian love in action 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


APANESE CHRISTIAN TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
J is making a whirlwind tour of the 
United States and Canada, scheduled to 
speak at 150 places between July 14 and 
December 28. 

I tracked him down at Toronto in 
August. He was eating breakfast at the 
counter of a restaurant in the Royal York 
Hotel, unmistakable in his shapeless black 
suit and dark-rimmed glasses. I sat on the 
beside the little Oriental with the 
sparse black hair and began talking. 

Almost at once we were interrupted by 
two expensively-dressed, well-spoken wom- 
en with a little boy about eight years old. 

“Dr. Kagawa!—we heard you were in 
one of the women breathed, 
rapture in her voice. “We were afraid 
we'd miss you. We brought little Richard 
here—we wanted him to be able to say 
when he grows up that he shook hands 
with Kagawa.” 

The boy was obviously embarrassed. 
Many people in the large restaurant were 
staring and whispering. 

Kagawa smiled gravely to the ladies, 
grinned at the boy, rumpled his hair, gave 
him a push on the shoulder, then grasped 
his hand. The little fellow relaxed and 
laughed—Kagawa is funny-looking, he 
seemed to be thinking, but he’s all right. 

The incident was typical. Wherever he 
goes, Kagawa is greeted with what seems 


stool 


Toronto—” 
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perilously close to idolatry. In Germany, 
last spring, mobs thronged him; some 
kissed his hands or tried just to touch 
his baggy black suit. 

In Princeton, where residents are sur- 
feited with celebrities, a large crowd came 
to see Kagawa on one of the hottest days 
in July. There was no hand-kissing but 
plenty of home movie cameras, and the 
seminary chapel was jammed and over- 
flowing when Kagawa spoke. 

Probably the reason Kagawa is so ad- 
mired is that, while thousands preach and 
write about Christianity—some as _per- 
suasively as Kagawa—few men, if any, 
have lived our religion so thoroughly and 
consistently as he. Kagawa’s sermons are 
among the most electrifying you can hear 
today; his novels, essays, and poems place 
him among the best-selling authors of our 
century. But I think people come to see 
him, and boast to their friends that they 
came “this close” to Kagawa, because his 
body shows scars, and his personality re- 
veals the serenity, that come from follow- 
ing Christ at considerable cost in per- 
sonal and physical suffering, ever since he 
was converted at the age of seventeen. 

Kagawa was born in 1888 in Kobe, 
Japan; his father was a wealthy govern- 
ment official; his mother, one of the of- 
ficial’s concubines. Children of such a 
union were frequently abandoned by their 








fathers, but because Toyohiko was aq 
pretty baby, bright with awareness of his 
surroundings, his father took a fancy to 
him, and adopted him as his legal son. But 
when Toyohiko was four, his father died: 
the child was left in the care of unsym- 
pathetic relatives. 

Toyohiko was reared in a home that 
might be described as a luxurious icebox. 
He never lacked for money and received 
the best education, but his childhood was 
absolutely devoid of affection. At seven- 
teen he was converted to Christianity by 
Harry Myers, a Presbyterian missionary 
from the United States. He has spent the 
rest of his life saying, writing, and dem- 
onstrating that, though wealth and educa- 
tion are desirable, the really important 
thing in life is love. 


I NTELLECTUALLY BRILLIANT, slated by his 
family for a diplomatic career, Kagawa 
decided to become a Christian minister. In 
Japan at the turn of the century, this de- 
cision was costly; he was disinherited by 
his rich uncle. From a life of ease and 
privilege, the youth went, a penniless stu- 
dent, to the Presbyterian College of 
Tokyo, to study Christianity. 

While at the college, Kagawa contracted 
tuberculosis and had not yet recovered 
when he went to live and work in the ver- 
min-infested Shinkawa slum. There, living 
in a room six feet square, he became the 
friend of drunks, criminals, and _prosti- 
tutes, finding and developing nobility in 
the veriest dregs of the human race. 

After a period of study at Princeton 
Theological Seminary made possible by a 
scholarship, Kagawa went back to live 
with the people in the tenements of 
Shinkawa. In 1914 he married, and Haru, 
his bride, came to live with him in the 
six-by-six room. There they remained until 
their first child was born in 1923. 


W HILE KAGAWA was living in the slum, 
a magazine editor sought him out, hoping 
to find material for a human-interest 
article. Kagawa showed him the manv- 
script of a story he had written years be- 
fore and forgotten. The editor detected 
the spark of literary genius, and paid 
Kagawa $1,250 for his story, a fabulous 
sum in Japan in those days. This incident 
launched the literary side of Kagawa’s 
career, which in itself would constitute a 
remarkable life-work. The money from his 
many books Kagawa has always put into 
his religious projects; if he had not done 
this, he would be one of the world’s rich- 
est authors, for his works have gone 
through many editions in Japan, and many 
have been translated into every major 
language. 

Through all his strenuous life, Kagawa 
has always battled poor health, and his 
early death from tuberculosis was pre- 
dicted several times. Yet now, at sixty- 
two, he is engaged in a speaking tour that 
might daunt a young man in perfect 
health. During a six-month tour of Europe 
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over the first half of 1950, he slept sitting 
up in coaches rather than spend the addi- 
ticnal money for a sleeper-berth. The 
money he gets for his speaking tours he is 
sending to Japan to swell the fund for his 
latest project—the building of a hundred 
Christian chapels in Japanese towns. 

Kagawa has never wavered in his policy 
of loving his enemies, and he has always 
had plenty of them to love. First it was 
the hoodlums of Shinkawa, one of whom 
knocked out four of Kagawa’s front teeth 
when the little evangelist refused to give 
him money for liquor. Some of these men 
finally understood why, no matter how 
cruelly they thrashed him, Kagawa always 
came back to offer friendship. 

His next enemies were the police. The 
living conditions of industrial workers in 
Japan were almost unbelievably miserable, 
and the association of employees into any- 
thing like a union was forbidden by law. 
It was largely through Kagawa’s work 
that labor unions and slum clearance proj- 
ects have brought Japan’s social system 
more in line with that of other modern 
nations. But to accomplish this Kagawa 
endured frequent beatings and imprison- 
ments; members of the feudal regime 
often called him a public enemy and 
called for his execution. 


HEN IT WAS THE MILITARISTS. Kagawa 
publicly apologized to the people of China 
for his country’s war upon them in the 
1930's. He tried to avert war with the 
United States and refused cooperation 
with the military government. These 
moves let him in for more beatings and 
imprisonments, and he had to adopt a 
policy of silence during the war, for fear 
that vengeance would fall on the entire 
Christian population in Japan. 

In Toronto, Kagawa mentioned the 
many pacifists in and out of the Church 
who feel that he has turned traitor to 
their cause in his approval of the United 
Nations military action in Korea. Think- 
ing of them, he shrugs and smiles, a little 
sadly. “Some of those people are my good 
friends,” he says, “but I have to say what 
I think is true.” 

And he has always done just that. An 
original thinker and indomitable demon- 
strator of ideals, he has never been de- 
terred by what people might think. 

Phrases frequently applied to him—‘the 
greatest living Christian,” ‘‘a walking em- 
bodiment of the spirit of Christ’—seem 
extravagant, and probably are. But they 
are understandable when you actually 
meet the man and talk with him. A hun- 
dred years ago Emerson wrote, “In Islam 
every man is a Mohammedan: but in 
Christendom, where is the Christian?” I 
think we could safely point to Kagawa. 
That this man lives hourly in the spirit of 
Christian love, no one who knows him 
can doubt. 


ermisston from “Song 
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Two Poems by Kagawa 
New-Wedded 


Bright sunshine 
On a hut— 

Our little hut— 
Where we stand, 
My love andl, 
Heart to heart, 
Hand in hand. 


As the springtime 
buds 

Grow, close together, 

So shall we grow 

Forever and ever. 


By the sea 

We stand, 

My love and I, 

Hand in hand; 

And our glad souls fly 

To the scarlet sky, 

Wing to wing— 

And the only voice 
that can call us 
home 

Is the cry of the poor 
we have left in the 
slum! 


Soon 

We may be beaten 

By the world; 

Flesh fallen away, 

Bones broken, 

Blood flowing; 

Yet shall our spirit 
lives 

Point upward, 

Glowing! 


O brave one, 

And tender, 
God-given, 

Surely our happiness 
Is like Heaven! 


Tired of the world, 

We can always fly 

Up to the wide and 
wonderful sky, 

Youand|I, 

Hand in hand, 

Heart to heart, 

Wing to wing, 

Bright as the rising sun 

In spring! 


Discovery 


I cannot invent 

New things, 

Like the airships 

Which sail 

On silver wings; 

But today 

A wonderful thought 

Inthedawnwas given, 

And the stripes on my 
robe, 

Shining from wear, 

Were suddenly fair, 

Bright with alight 

Falling from Heaven— 

Gold, and silver, and 
bronze 

Lights from the win- 


dows of Heaven. 
And the thought 
Was this: 
That a secret plan 
Is hid in my hand; 
That my hand is big, 
Big, 
Because of this plan. 


That God, 
Who dwells in my 
hand, 

Knows this secret plan 
Of the things He will 
do for the world 

Using 
my hand! 











Last Days of a Leader 


Presbyterians throughout the world 
were shocked by the tragic death Septem- 
ber 14 of Dr. William Barrow Pugh, 
Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. General Assembly. The following 
account of Dr. Pugh’s last days was sent 
to PRESBYTERIAN Lire by the Reverend 
John P. McConnell, pastor, Union Pres- 
byterian Church, Laramie, Wyoming. (See 
also box on page 14.) —-THE EDITORS 


“Mr. Moderator.” With the intonation 
known over the Presbyterian world Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh was addressing the clos- 
ing session of the Synod of Wyoming. He 
flashed a quick disarming smile at the 





moderator, the Reverend C. E. Tilford of 
Guernsey, whose nervousness at presiding 
in the presence of the Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly was understood by all 
of us. The evening before when Mr. Til- 
ford introduced Dr. Pugh he said, “I 
never dreamed that I would ever be on 
the same platform with the Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly.” In the kind of 
unparliamentary informality that prevails 
in meetings of small synods, Dr. Pugh 
called out, “I don’t know why not.” And 
as he stood to speak he turned to the 
moderator and said, “In my many years 
of working with the moderators of the 
Presbyterian Church I have learned to be 
completely humble in their presence,” and 
again his smile flashed. 

At the opening session of the synod and 
the Synodical Society of Wyoming, Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh had preached on the 
religious roots of democracy, warning us 
of the grave dangers that confronted us 
from spiritual and from materialistic to- 
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talitarianism and of the need of enthron- 
ing Jesus Christ in our lives and our 
world. Although many of us were weary 
after driving more than 400 miles to reach 
the little town of Powell in northwest 
Wyoming—not far from Yellowstone Park 
—we were stirred with the strength and 
vitality of that sermon. 

The next evening, at a joint meeting of 
the synod and synod society, Dr. Pugh 
gave a masterful presentation on the sub- 
ject of church unity. Tactfully sidestep- 
ping the assigned topic on the structure 
and reorganization of the Presbyterian 
Church (“I’m trying to get away from my 
executive responsibilities out here in 
Wyoming’’), he stirred us deeply with the 
vast scope of his knowledge and interests 
and the depth of his conviction of the sin 











of disunity. In a ringing defense of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America he showed the reaction of our so- 
ciety and government to the power of a 
united voice. He closed with a plea for 
recognition of the Day of Prayer on De- 
cember 3 for the New National Council 
of Churches, which in November will 
bring together the nation’s major inter- 
denominational agencies. 

Dr. Pugh was in a jovial mood as he 
counseled and visited and worked with us 
of the Synod of Wyoming. Of course he 
had a brief case full of correspondence to 
work on. He also continued his amazing 
record of reading some five serious books 
a week “not counting detective stories.” 

At the closing session of the synod 
meeting, Dr. Pugh spoke to the report of 
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age and unflinching faith; 


devastation. 


as revealed in Jesus Christ; 


way to permanent peace; 


operate fully in world affairs. 





A Request for Prayer on World Wide Communion 
Sunday—October 1 


S WE SHARE IN FELLOWSHIP with Christians in other lands on World Wide 
Communion Sunday, may we pray especially for: 

KOREA—That as Christians in both North and South Korea share in the 

dangers and hardships of war, the Spirit of God may sustain them in high cour- 


That our missionaries in Korea may be given strength as they minister to hun- 
gry and homeless refugees, and wisdom as they seek understanding between 
United Nations’ forces and Korea’s people; 

That the Church in Korea may be the instrument of God to lead the way to a 
united Korea, free from hatred of brother for brother and resentment for war's 


CHINA—That the Church of Christ in China may continue fearless in its 
witness to the truth of the Gospel, especially as to man’s need for faith in God 


That missionaries and Chinese Christians may so demonstrate the compassion- 
ate love of Christ that all Chinese may honor the Christian way to relieve the { 
needy and to give the underprivileged their due; 

That fellow-Christians in other lands may undergird the Chinese Church by 
their understanding of the difficulties which it confronts and their complete 
confidence in its integrity and desire to fulfill the will of God. 

THE UNITED NATIONS—That its leaders and the armed forces under its 
direction, including many from our own families, may be guided to an early } 
conclusion to the conflict in Korea, with justice to all Korea’s people; ) 

That divine wisdom may be found to prevent all other war and to open the 


That all nations may prove so sincere in purpose and so unselfish in deed that 
the peoples of the world and their leaders may come to trust each other and co- 


That the government and people of the United States, in their position of 
great responsibility, may resist every temptation to use their God-given power 
unworthily, and may unselfishly do their part in building a peaceful world. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 





Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


- ~ 
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the committee on United Promotion ask- 
ing our support of the program of 
Planned Education. Then he spoke with 
pride about the high qualities of PResBy- 
TERIAN LiFe and urged our help in getting 
it into every Presbyterian home. He said 
that often in his meeting with representa- 
tives of the churches of the Reformed 
Faith in Europe he was asked, ‘‘What is 
the name of your church organ?” and 
found them uncomprehending when he 
said that we had none. But now he was 
no longer embarrassed by such questions 
for he could refer them to PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE. 

In his closing remarks he thanked the 
Synod of Wyoming for extending him an 
invitation to attend its meeting for, said 
he, “I look forward to these opportuni- 
ties of meeting the men with whom I cor- 
respond. As an executive I suppose I 
should be satisfied with sitting at a desk, 
but I’m not. I want to know the men 
who are doing the work of the Kingdom 
in the Presbyterian churches.” 

Following lunch we started the 
long journey home. Three cars headed 
south from Powell toward Windriver 
Canyon where there is a fine highway 
along the sides of the canyon and through 
tunnels fifty feet above the rapids of 
Wind River. A half an hour earlier Dr. 
Pugh and the Reverend Jo Austin Lining- 
er, newly ordained assistant minister at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Chey- 
enne, had started up this same highway to 
try to get to Cheyenne before it got too 
late. It was a matter of 430 miles for 
them. An early fall storm brought rain, 
snow, and occasional fog. 

As we neared Windriver Canyon we 
slowed to the prescribed forty miles per 
hour. There ahead of us, out over the 
river, was a car which seemed to have 
backed up almost to the edge of the high- 
way shoulder. Another three feet and it 
would have dropped into the rapids be- 
low. Its rear light was blinking as if in 
warning. When we saw the “2” on the 
license we knew it was a Cheyenne car. I 
immediately recognized it as Jo Lininger’s 
Buick. Several cars were stopped on the 
highway as we drove up. There, huddled 
in the rain, were a dozen Presbyterian 
ministers and laymen. 

It was immediately clear what had 
happened. A long semi-trailer of the “‘flat- 
car” type was approaching from the south 
on a pavement made slippery by the rain. 
It was empty, and as it rounded a curve, 
the rear end of the trailer had skidded 
across the road directly into the path of 
the approaching car. The front of Mr. 
Lininger’s car was demolished and the left 
rear wheels of the trailer were smashed 
out of line. It was a completely unavoid- 
able accident granted the slippery pave- 
ment and the presence of the car at the 
moment the trailer skidded. Mr. Lininger 
is an excellent driver, used to mountain 
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Crowd of 180,000 German Protestant laymen and women, largest Protestant lay 
gathering in history of German Evangelical Church, jams Essen Stadium during 
Charch Day conference. Stadium was built especially for conclave out of rubble. 


driving, but he was helpless. If he had 
seen it coming and turned out he would 
have dropped into the rapids of Wind 
River. It is thought that Dr. Pugh died 
instantly. 

We ministers were stunned and almost 
helpless. The Reverend D. N. Shotwell 
of Encampment, Wyoming, stayed with 
the body and helped with the care of Mr. 
Lininger, who was taken to the hospital at 
Thermopolis suffering from cuts, bruises, 
and extreme shock. The rest of us con- 
tinued on home with heavy hearts at this 
tragic ending of what had been a moun- 
tain top experience for us all. 

But in the long hours of the night as we 
meditated on the ways of God which are 
past finding out, there was one thing that 
crystallized in our minds. God had sent us 
in the person of William Barrow Pugh a 
man of rugged character and breath of 
vision who matched the granite mountains 
and the vast plains of the Synod of 
Wyoming. 


The Church in Germany: 
What Will You Give? 

The following report on what has been 
called “one of the most remarkable reli- 
gious gatherings of all time” was sent 
from Germany by Fritzermann Keien- 
burg, a student last year at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. —THE EDITORS 


Have you ever seen thousands of white 
flags with huge violet crosses flying above 
ruined houses? Have you ever attended 
a Bible class in which two thousand peo- 
ple were sitting, Bibles on their knees? 
Have you ever heard 35,000 young people 
recite the Twenty-third Psalm as their 


prayer? Have you ever joined in with 
180,000 Christians singing A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God? That is what happened 
at Essen late last month. 

For weeks and months Protestants 
all over Germany were preparing for this 
great church convention, called’ the 
“Evangelischer Kirchentag 1950.” All 
those who call themselves Christians were 
invited—especially laymen—to come to 
Essen, the largest steel city of Europe, 
the city that gained questionable fame 
from the millions of guns that were built 
during the past war by the Krupp plants 
and from the millions of bombs that were 
dropped upon it in hundreds of heavy air 
raids, a city which today, in many dis- 
tricts, looks like the crater scenery of the 
moon. There the Church last month got 
ready to witness for the Prince of Peace 
in a time that speaks of new wars. 

For five days people assembled in the 
beautiful Gruga, formerly an exhibition 
field for industrial fairs and garden shows, 
which had been repaired and renewed for 
the convention. Every day of the great 
meeting began with Communion services 
attended by thousands, followed by an 
hour of intensive Bible study in groups 
averaging one or two thousand listeners. 
The convention theme, “Save Man!” was 
the object of large study groups that con- 
sidered the topic: “Save man, his freedom, 
his homeland, his family, his faith!” After 
morning sessions in which experts pre- 
sented facts, the discussion groups met. 
Evening services were led by church lead- 
ers from all over the world and were 
closed by common evening prayer. But 
private discussions about urgent topics 
like war and peace lasted until midnight. 

On Saturday afternoon more than 
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EATH, TRAGIC AND UNTIMELY, overtook Dr. William 

Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 

of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., September 14, 
in a Wyoming auto accident. 

As Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, Dr. Pugh oc- 
cupied the highest executive office in the Church. His 
death has been mourned not only by his immediate family 
and his many friends, but by the entire Church. 

Dr. Pugh’s elder son, William Barrow Pugh, Jr., on re- 
ceiving the news, flew to Cheyenne where he was met by 
Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, the day following the accident. Together they brought 
the body back to Philadelphia. Funeral services were held 
in First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
afternoon, September 19, and interment took place at 
Arlington National Cemetery on Wednesday, September 
20. Telegrams and testimonials of condolence and of ap- 
preciation of Dr. Pugh were received at the Office of the 
General Assembly, and by Mrs. Pugh, from church leaders 
in America and across the world. 

In a long career of devoted service to the Church, Dr. 
Pugh won perhaps his widest recognition through his ac- 
tivities in the second World War. Following the death in 
an airplane crash in Iceland of Bishop Adna Wright 
Leonard of the Methodist Church, Dr. Pugh was invited 
by President Roosevelt to visit battlefronts around the 
world. In 1943 and again in 1945, Dr. Pugh made tours 
of the war areas around the world, counseling with chap- 
lains, consoling the wounded, decorating graves of the 
fallen, and assisting in the efforts of the Army command 
to strengthen the soldiers’ morale. In these tours he was 
several times in dangerous battle zones. Many of the 
flights he made were made under perilous conditions. 

Dr. Pugh’s wartime services included chairmanship 
of the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains 
and of the National Council of the Service Men’s Chris- 
tian League. In the Presbyterian Church he was secretary 
of the Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains and of 
the Committee on Camp and Church Activities. 

The United States Navy conferred upon Dr. Pugh a 
citation of merit, Oct. 18, 1946, in recognition of his meri- 
torious personal service. The War Department conferred 
the Medal for Merit July 8, 1947. The medal was pre- 
sented to Dr. Pugh by Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson. The citation accompanying the award told of Dr. 
Pugh’s eminent service in exerting ‘“‘a tremendous influence 
upon the leaders of thirty Protestant denominations help- 
ing to crystallize public opinion and rally support regard- 
ing the moral issues of the war, and to bring approximate- 
ly 2,000 clergymen into the Chaplaincy.” 

Dr. Pugh was best known to the public and to the 
Church at large through his connection with the General 
Assembly, which began in his youth when he was em- 
ployed as an office helper by the late Dr. William Henry 
Roberts, Dr. Pugh’s uncle. Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly from 1884 to 1921. From 1922 to 1938 Dr. 
Pugh was an assistant to Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. During those 
years Dr. Pugh was pastor of two Presbyterian churches: 
Beacon Church, Philadelphia, from 1915 to 1928, and 
First Church, Chester, Pa., from 1928 to 1938. 

As Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, it was Dr. 
Pugh’s duty to make arrangements for the annual General 
Assembly meeting. It was on these occasions that the 
clergy and laity had opportunity to see and hear him, as 


William Barrow Pugh: Christian Soldier 


he assisted the Moderator, or presiding officer, in the con- 
duct of the meetings. 

In addition to his duties in connection with General As- 
sembly meetings, Dr. Pugh as Stated Clerk was in con- 
stant service in giving opinions and interpretations of the 
constitution of the Church and the acts and deliverances 
of the assembly. No one can calculate the number of 
cases in which he gave invaluable counsel to churches, 
presbyteries, pastors and laymen. Indeed, he delighted in 
the study of the Church’s law. He would talk with gen- 
uine enthusiasm of the cases he had handled in church law. 
In his knowledge of this phase of the Church’s life and 
work he was probably without a peer. 

In the larger life of Presbyterianism across the 
world, Dr. Pugh made a great contribution through his 
service in the World Presbyterian Alliance. During the 
term of his Stated Clerkship Dr. Pugh served also as 
secretary of the Western Section of the Alliance, and he 
did much both here and abroad to bind together com- 
munions of the Reformed tradition. 

In the field of cooperating Protestantism in America 
and in inter-church relations around the world, Dr. Pugh 
was an influential figure. As a member of the executive 
committee of the Federal Council of Churches and of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, he 
exercised strong influence in promoting church cooperation 
and unity. Although he yielded to none in his devotion to 
his own church, he had the vision and understanding to 
appreciate that the world in its present state is too strong 
for a divided Protestant Church. 

A man of strong physique, with a powerful voice, Dr. 
Pugh was distinguished as a pulpit orator. He was widely 
in demand as a speaker, and he lifted his voice in behalf 
of the spiritual values of the Christian religion. He was a 
great reader and a lover of history. He viewed with deep 
concern the loss of ground in recent years in the field of 
inter-faith cooperation and harmony in America. Above 
all, he spoke courageously and directly on the need in this 
hour of preserving the values of the Protestant tradition 
as against influences making for the extension of totali- 
tarianism in both religion and politics. 


Dre. PUGH WAS BORN January 20, at Utica, New York. 
the son of William Barrow and Mary Jane (Albro) 
Pugh. He was graduated from Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, in 1907. He worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, completing a four-year course in 
three years, in 1910. In 1912 he was graduated with the 
M.A. degree from Princeton University, and in 1913 he 
was graduated with the B.D. degree from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained to the ministry 
by the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 1915. In 1917 he 
married Miss Emma Marie Schaperkotter, of Berlin, New 
Jersey. There are two sons, William Barrow Pugh, Jr., 
and Donald Henry. 

In World War I, Dr. Pugh served as chaplain with the 
28th Division, and was in the Oise-Aisne, Meuse-Argonne, 
and Ypres-Lys offensives of 1918. For twenty years after 
the war he was chaplain of 111th Infantry, Pennsylvania 
National Guard. 

A consecrated leader, Dr. Pugh threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the spheres of Kingdom usefulness. His 
loss is a blow to the Presbyterian Church, to the Prot- 
estant churches of America, and to the Kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world. —WAaALTON W. RANKIN 
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35,000 youths listened to messages from 
Bishops Otto Dibelius of Berlin and Hans 
Lilje of Hanover, Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, and Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of 
the World Council of Churches. The 
church leaders reminded the young peo- 
ple to see and practice their Christian 
responsibilities. And on Sunday afternoon 
more than 180,000 assembled in the new 
Ruhr stadium, built from thousands of 
tons of debris from the destroyed city, 
and overtowered by a huge steel cross, 
formerly part of one of the city’s larger 
churches. Here the congregation—one of 
the largest Protestant groups that has 
ever come together for a worship service 
—was addressed by leading churchmen. 

“There would be no Communism 
if all church members were true Chris- 
tians; but now I am a Communist.” This 
is what a coal miner of the Ruhr had 
said before the convention. Like a warn- 
ing and admonition to practice true dis- 
cipleship, to take our Christian faith 
seriously, this story was told again and 
again during the conference. And the 
last sermon preached by Praeses Wilm, 
head of the Westphalian Church, closed 
with these words: “One of our pastors a 
few years ago was thrown into a con- 
centration camp. Day by day he wit- 
nessed for his Lord by giving a Bible 
word to his fellow prisoners though it cost 
him more torture and persecution from 
his guards. Finally he gave his health, 
his body, his life for his testimony. What 
will you give?” 


American Churches 
Prepare for Busy Fall 


While the pall of worry about war, 
taxes, armament, inflation, and numerous 
other problems hung over the United 
States this month, there were still plenty 
of things to be cheerful and enthusiastic 
about. And, as was to be expected, most 
of these things were connected in some 
way or other with the most vital task con- 
fronting the American people today—the 
full marshalling of the nation’s spiritual 
forces for the winning of peace. 

Next Sunday will be important for 
all Presbyterians, as well as for millions 
of Protestants throughout the world. The 
day is World Wide Communion Sunday, 
when most of the world’s non-Roman 
churches will join together in observing 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

On October 22, many thousands of 
American Protestant churches will offer 
special prayers for peace and for the 
success of the United Nations on a day 
designated as World Order Sunday. And 
on October 29, Protestants will reexamine 
the history and meaning of their faith on 
Reformation Sunday. 

Next month also, thousands of Presby- 
terians will join members of other major 
Protestant faiths in preparing for the 
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1950 United Church Canvass. 
vass period this year will last from 
November 5 to December 3. Most of the 
country’s Presbyterian churches will use 
November 12 for their Every Member 
Canvass day. This year. for the second 
time, the Presbyterian Church will use its 
highly successful Planned Education ma- 
terials, including turnover charts, movies, 
and film strips, to bring the full story 
of the Church’s progress and future needs 
to each member. 


The can- 








Summer job. Don Mathews, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary student, pulls cartload 


while working at Edgar 
Steel Works, Pittsburgh. 


of pit clay 


Thompson 


Industrial Experiment 
Success in Pittsburgh 


The Presbyterian Church, often re- 
garded as aloof and upper-crust in 
industrial communities, has recently com- 
pleted a project that may do much to cor- 
rect such impressions and make for a 
better understanding of the spiritual needs 
of thousands of nominally Protestant in- 
dustrial workers. 

The project was the sending of eighteen 
seminary students, most of them Presby- 
terians, to work as common laborers in 
the shops and mills of the Pittsburgh 
area (P.L., July 22). The plan, first of 
its kind, was sponsored by the Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations 
and was originated by the Reverend Mar- 
shal Scott, dean of the institute. Mr. 
Scott moved his headquarters from New 
York’s Labor Temple to the Church’s 
Western Theological Seminary in Pitts- 
burgh for the experiment. 

The jobs were obtained through the 
cooperation of both labor union officials 
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and management. And from all reports, 
the operation was a success. 

Presbyterian Charles Darocy, now a 
senior at Princeton Seminary, said that 
he planned to use his training directly 
as a minister in an industrial community 
like the one he grew up in—Carteret, New 
Jersey. Mr. Darocy, who worked in a 
small plant that manufactures water 
softeners, said, “I’m able to see just how 
distant the church is from the average 
worker. I have been out of the rut most 
ministers get in because they see these 
people only on Sunday. I think churches 
should develop better programs and de- 
emphasize the puritanical angles.” 

Steel executive E. E. Moore com- 
mented, “Such relationships are mutually 
helpful and appropriate since both moral 
and spiritual values are essential to men’s 
well-being both on and off the job.” CIO 
United Steelworker official David J. Mc- 
Donald said, “Certainly, the insight they 
have gained will be of great value to them 
in understanding the economic as well as 
spiritual problems which daily beset the 
working people. We hope this program 
will be continued and expanded to include 
other denominations.” 

Mr. Scott said, “We Protestants have 
done a poor job in big cities. The pur- 
pose of this program is for the boys to 
learn how workers live, how they think, 
and why they think that way. It has 
been very successful, and next year, unless 
the war interferes, we'll do it on a bigger 
scale.” 


Radio and Television: 


A Break is Needed 


Are the nation’s radio and television 
stations ever going to give religion a fair 
break? That was the big question raised 
by Protestant radio and television experts 
last month just before the radio and TV 
networks began to present their fall fare 
to millions of listeners and viewers 
throughout the country. 

The Protestant experts, many of whom 
gathered in Philadelphia in August for the 
month-long fifth annual Religious Radio 
Workshop, were pretty pessimistic about 
the whole situation. And judging from fall 
programming so far, their worries are jus- 
tified, Television producers, just now be- 
ginning to hit the advertising jackpot, 
have little time for religious shows, how- 
ever good. And radio, struggling to keep 
in the race for dollars, doesn’t wish to 
give up good time for non-paying pro- 
grams. 

The Reverend Everett C. Parker, 
director of the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion, challenged the television networks to 
give a little thought to religion when he 
opened the Radio Workshop last month at 
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Temple University. Mr. Parker granted 
that the high cost of TV operations had 
a lot to do with the small percentage of 
time given to religious programs, but he 
added, “There are some network and sta- 
tion executives who think of the churches 
and synagogues as a minority that occa- 
sionally must be placated. Religion is 
not a hobby with the American people, 
nor is it a hunger felt only by a few. It 
is a basic force in people’s lives. If there 
is an American dream that has this power 
to excite loyalties and to make men will- 
ing to die for their beliefs, it is a dream 
that is rooted and grounded in the He- 
brew-Christian faith. 

“The churches will not be denied ac- 
cess to the people of America through this 
medium of television, which is in truth a 
gift from God. We will not bow before 
the demands that soap and cigarettes be 
first in people’s thinking.” 

Mr. Parker’s statements were backed 
by public relations consultant Ed Grief 
of New York’s Banner and Grief Com- 
pany. Mr. Grief told Workshop members 
that while press coverage of religion is 
getting better, radio stations are giving 
less good time to church programs, and 
television is virtually ignoring religion. 

In radio, Mr. Grief said, “We have a 
vicious cycle in operation. Audiences are 
small because of poor programming and 
bad time allotments. This, in turn, pro- 
vides the excuse for even poorer time 
periods. Churchmen, observing that audi- 
ences are small, give little attention to 
the program content.” He said that both 
religious radio people and station oper- 


ators had definite obligations to fulfill be- 
fore radio coverage of religion would im- 
prove. 

Although the interest of most religious 
radio experts has switched from broad- 
casting to TV, radio will continue to be 
the best medium of communication for 
religion for quite a while, according to 
Workshop faculty member Dr. George- 
William Smith, head of the speech depart- 
ment at the Presbyterian Church’s Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. 

Dr. Smith, one of a dozen Presbyter- 
ians attending the Workshop, is a pioneer 
in both radio and television work. In 1945 
he joined the faculty of McCormick and 
within a year offered the first courses in 
religious radio at a Presbyterian seminary. 
Dr. Smith now teaches both radio and 
television techniques to the student min- 
isters, but he says, “I’m not going to let 
up on radio at all.” His main reason is 
that the average young minister is usually 
close to a local radio station and able to 
make use of it in some way, but that few 
pastors, young or old, have yet ever got- 
ten close to a television camera, even in 
the few cities that now have TV stations. 


Two Centenarians 


The citizens of Texas and California 
have long been known for their generous 
and sometimes rather exaggerated claims 
on behalf of the accomplishments of their 
respective states. But this month and 
next, church people in Fort Worth and 
Berkeley are letting the records speak for 
themselves, as two of the nation’s oldest 
Presbyterians celebrate birthdays. 

The congregation of Hemphill Presby- 
terian Church in Fort Worth is proud of 




















The Reverend Hervey W. Chapman and the Reverend and Mrs. Gordon K. Chapman. 
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the record of John J. Ray, Sr., who is 
probably the oldest elder and oldest 
Mason in Texas, and perhaps in the U.S. 
Earlier this month, Mr. Ray celebrated 
his 105th birthday. He has been a Mason 
for more than eighty-four years, and an 
elder for seventy-nine. 

It is a rare Sunday that the handsome. 
white-bearded elder is not in his accus- 
tomed place as a member of the Hemphill 
Church’s Men’s Bible Class, and in his 
usual pew for Sunday worship. Although 
Mr. Ray’s eyesight and hearing are “not 
as good as they were when I was in my 
nineties,” he still reads the daily paper 
and enjoys visiting with the many friends 
who stop in for a chat as he sits on the 
broad front porch of his home. 

Mr. Ray was born in North Caro- 
lina and came to Texas in 1876 after liv- 
ing in Tennessee and Arkansas. He was 
formerly a school teacher, postmaster, 
and farmer. As far as he can remember. 
he had been ill only once in his life, “for 
but a short time in 1862.” He was in his 
teens when the Civil War broke out, and 
was riding off to war when the news of 
the end of the fighting reached him. Look- 
ing back over the past century, he thinks 
that the automobile has made the greatest 
single change in American life. 

Mr. Ray has five children, five grand- 
children, and thirteen great-grandchildren. 
Mrs. Ray passed away in 1942 at the age 
of ninety-four, after “seventy and a half 
years and thirteen days” of married life. 
And, this September, as has been the 
custom for several years, Mr. Ray re- 
ceived hundreds of letters and birthday 
cards, and was honored by his Bible class 
and Masonic lodge when he reached 105. 

California’s old Presbyterian is a 


John J. Ray, Sr. 
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much-traveled pastor who still likes to 
walk a mile to and from church every 
Sunday even though he’ll be 100 years old 
on October 15. 

He is the Reverend Hervey W. Chap- 
man of Oakland, a home missionary for 
many years and the father and grand- 
father of present day foreign missionaries. 
On October 15, Dr. Robert B. Munger, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Berkeley, and his congregation will 
turn out for a banquet complete with a 
hundred-candle cake in honor of Mr. 
Chapman, the church’s oldest member. 
And it may be that Mr. Chapman will 
decide to walk over to the church for 
the celebration. 

His slight figure is familiar to hundreds 
of people at least twice a week as he goes 
from Oakland to Berkeley for Sunday 
service or Wednesday evening prayer 
meetings. Only a rare illness keeps him 
from the first or second row in Berkeley’s 
First Church. For many years he also con- 
ducted a Friday evening prayer meeting 
and made numerous pastoral calls, mostly 
on foot. He maintains that the walking 
has kept him healthy in spite of increased 
age, but he admitted recently, “I am not 
walking as much as I did.” 

Mr. Chapman, born a month after 
California achieved statehood, didn’t 
reach the West Coast until 1880, the year 
in which he was ordained. He was raised 
in New England and reached California 
via Maine and Kansas. One month before 
he started his cross-country trek he was 
supplying a church in Maine. He stopped 
off in Kansas for eight months to aid in a 
drought-stricken area for the Congrega- 
tional Home Missions Board, and then 
continued west. He taught school for 
twelve years, supplying rural pulpits 
in the summers; then he became a full- 
time rural pastor for the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions until his retire- 
ment some thirty years ago. 

Although Mr. Chapman doesn’t get 
around as much as he wants to nowadays, 
he and Mrs. Chapman, who this year are 
celebrating their sixty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary, keep their missionary spirit 
bright through family activities. 

Two of the Chapmans’ four sons 
are rural evangelists in Japan and two of 
five granddaughters are already in full- 
time Christian service. The Reverend 
Gordon K. Chapman is stationed on the 
island of Hokkaido, and the Reverend 
Ernest N. Chapman serves at Tsu in 
southern Japan. Miss Sara Chapman is a 
new Presbyterian missionary on the west 
coast of Japan, and another granddaugh- 
ter, a religious education graduate of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, is now 
Mrs. Arthur Baird. Her husband is the 
third minister son of Dr. Jesse Baird, 
president of San Francisco Seminary and 
former Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
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New church for Calvary. Turning first 
shovelful at the ground-breaking cere- 
mony for proposed new Calvary Presby- 
terian Church, Berkeley, California, are 
William Fyffe and Carl Swenson, co- 
chairmen of building committee. Pastor 
Herman F. Allen and the Rev. Lester F. 
Eisel of San Francisco Presbytery watch. 


Anniversaries and Events 


© Next week in the midwestern state of 
Nebraska, Presbyterians will celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of their church in that state. 
Scene of the October 3-5 services will be 
First Church in Bellevue, Dr. William H. 
Phelps, pastor. 

The seventy-seventh meeting of the 
synod is to be held there at that time. 
Speakers will include Moderator Hugh 
Ivan Evans. 


@ Elsewhere in Nebraska, another mile- 
stone in local Presbyterian history was 
passed last month. It was a fortieth anni- 
versary for First Church in Kimball. 
Since its organization, thirteen ministers, 
from the evangelist Reverend E. R. 
Nance who organized the church, to the 
present pastor, W. S. Ickler, have served 
the church. 


@ When First Presbyterian Church, Ash- 
land, Oregon, was founded seventy-five 
years ago last month, pioneers were still 
coming west in wagons, and 
settlers were battling Indians. The 
church’s diamond anniversary observance 
last month was rich with frontier tales 
told by such oldsters as J. P. Russell, 
ninety-six, and Mrs. Mary Van Dyke, 
eighty-eight. They both had vivid mem- 
ories also of the impressive sermons 


covered 





preached by the first pastor, the Reverend 
Moses Allen Williams. 

The celebration covered three days. 
Speakers, all sons of former pastors of 
the church, were: the Reverend Lawrence 
H. Mitchelmore, pastor of First Church, 
North Bend, and stated clerk of South- 
west Oregon Presbytery; the Reverend 
Mark L. Koehler, pastor-elect of First 
Church in Yakima, Washington, and the 
Reverend Herbert J. Doran, pastor of 
First Church, Vancouver, Washington. 
Current pastor of the 283-member church 
is the Reverend George M. Shuman. 


eA ground-breaking ceremony was held 
last month for the new Calvary Presby- 
terian Church building in Berkeley, 
California. This will be the third build- 
ing constructed for the forty-year-old 
Calvary congregation. Since its organiza- 
tion, membership rose from forty-eight 
to the present more-than-six hundred. 
Participating in the service was young 
Robert Fyffe, member of the beginners’ 
department, whose mother, Mrs. William 
Fyffe, represented the beginner’s depart- 
ment when ground was broken for the 
present building. Robert’s father is build- 
ing committee co-chairman for the pro- 
posed new building. 

Total cost of the project will be $125,- 
000. Of that amount, $7,000 was raised 
by the congregation in one week when 


members learned that that sum was 
needed before the contract could be 
signed. Leading the emergency fund 


drive was the Reverend Dr. Gerrit Ver- 
kuyl, interim pastor at Calvary before 
the coming of the present pastor, the 
Reverend Dr. Herman F. Allen. 


eA recent dedication ceremony in Clin- 
tonville, Pennsylvania, marked the 
merger of a United Presbyterian and a 
Presbyterian U.S.A. church. About two 
years ago, the Reverend J. O. McCown 
and the Reverend E. B. Lawrence, re- 
spective pastors, decided it would be wise 
for the two churches to unite. Their big 
problem was: which denomination should 
they become, and in which church would 
they meet? A joint committee of both 
presbyteries decided the united group 
should be Presbyterian U.S.A., and 
since both buildings were in bad condi- 
tion, a new church, called Union Presby- 
terian, was built. The recently-installed 
pastor is the Reverend Paul A. Moyer. 


® The 137 members of Marshall Presby- 
terian Church, Marshall, North Caro- 
lina, recently dedicated a new church 
building. The $70,000 building includes 
a 300-seat santuary, social room, kitchen, 
church school auditorium, cight church 
school classrooms, and a pastor’s study. 
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Ross M. Haverfield, pastor of Center Presbyterian Church, Canonsburg, Penna. 


Thank you, 
Mr. Haverfield— 


FOR THE LETTER YOU WROTE to all the members of Center Church, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 

“It has been my ‘dream’ that every family in Center Church might be a 
subscriber to PresByTERIAN Lire, for so many of you are new Presbyterians 
and scarcely acquainted with our denominational leaders, and our church 
organization at large. ... By the unanimous vote of the Council of our 
church, the recommendation of the Finance Committee was adopted, ap- 
proving the new Every Home Plan, recently authorized by our General 
Assembly. . . . Now you can get to know your Church firsthand .. .” 

“IT am sure you and the entire family will enjoy this wonderful magazine. 
It has many splendid articles, a great deal of human interest material, vivid 
stories of missionary work, a page for little children, a wealth of material 
for young people. . .. This is an extra dividend for your investment in the 
Coen... s ” 


THE EVERY HOME PLAN provides that any church may subscribe for all 
its resident contributing families at the rate of $1.00 per family per year. This 
nominal cost is covered in the current expense budgets of subscribing 
churches. For full details write to the Reverend Robert H. Heinze, Pro- 
motion Manager, Presbyterian Life, 321 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








6, Pennsylvania, 
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NEWS 


Pastor of the church is the Reverend 
A. Ray Howland. 


@ The twenty-first annual homecoming 
service of the Smithfield Presbyterian 
Church, Amenia, New York, was held 
last month. Hall Flint, layman whose 
family has served the church for more 
than 150 years, addressed the congrega- 
tion. 

Smithfield Church dates back to 1742. 
when it was organized by a group of 
Connecticut Christians. In early years 
itinerant preachers served it. The most 
famous one was George Whitefield, who 
attracted such large congregations that 
services were held under an oak tree 
across the road from the church. The 
church was reorganized as Smithfield 
Presbyterian in 1824. Present pastor of 
the Smithfield Church is the Reverend 


Arthur James. 


Of People and Places 


® The Reverend and Mrs. Oswald Schwal- 
be of First Presbyterian Church, Si- 
gourney, Iowa, recently moved into a 
new $14,000 manse, built by the con- 
gregation. 

The former manse, used as a sanctu- 
ary and a church school meeting place 
after fire damaged the church, was in 
bad condition but not beyond repair. 
After the church was renovated, the con- 
gregation pondered: Should a new manse 
be built, or should the old one be re- 
paired? 

Advocates for a new manse won their 
point, and work began. The Ladies 
Society furnished the kitchen, primary 
department classes gave the window 
shades, and everyone pitched in with the 
work. When the building was completed 
recently, the whole town was invited to 
the dedication service and the three-day 
open house celebration. 


e Although Albert S. Annin, elder in the 
Presbyterian Church of Oakland, IIli- 
nois, died last month, his family con- 
tinues to carry on the Annin record of 
service in the eldership of Presbyterian 
churches. 

Elder Annin and his late father, F. W. 
Annin, served the Oakland church as 
elders for almost ninety consecutive years 
(the father served almost fifty years, his 
son, forty). Edward Annin, brother of 
Albert, continues as elder there and is 
clerk of session. Another _ brother, 
Arthur C. of Taylor, Texas, served as 
elder of the Community Presbyterian 
Church, La Plata, Missouri, for several 
years. Still another brother, R. A. Annin 
of Mayo, Florida, was en elder in churches 
in Marshfield, Myrtle Point, and North 
Bend, Oregon, and now holds that position 
in the Presbyterian Church of Perry, 
Florida. 
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The Bowery Comes to Us, But— 


The stench of vulgarity and the idolatry of sex can 
be dispelled by the fresh air of Christian culture 


We I was A BOY, we used to sing 
that old song about the lower East 
Side of New York called The Bowery. 
The gist of the song was that they said 
such things and did such things in the 
Bowery, the Bowery, that we’d never go 
there any more. 

We don’t have to go to the Bowery or 
any other tough city slum today to see 
and hear things that would have shocked 
our grandparents, or even our parents. 
The Bowery comes to us—to Main Street, 






SepremBer 30, 1950 





By ALSON J. SMITH 


Everytown. The idiom of the Bowery is 
the common speech of small-town Amer- 
ica. Its standard of values and its vulgar- 
isms, disseminated by radio, movie, night 
club, and the “realistic” novelists, filter 
into our language, our conduct, and our 
social customs. 

A good deal of this swing from the 
standards of the late Victorian age is in- 


evitable, and not all of it is bad. The light 
comfortable clothing of today is infinite- 
ly preferable to the self-conscious, body- 
punishing regalia of fifty years ago. The 
progressive revelation of more and more 
of the human body on the beaches and on 
the stage seems to me unwise in many in- 
stances, but not immoral. Frank talk about 
sex, where it is serious and has as its pur- 
pose preparation for marriage, is sensible 
and pays dividends in human happiness. 
But some of the manifestations of the 
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THE BOWERY COMES TO US, BUT— 


Bowery on Main Street disturb me a good 
deal. For instance: the coarseness of 
speech; the substitution of the leer or the 
snicker for the honest laugh; the sug- 
gestive nature of much modern dancing, 
and the blasé acceptance of such orgiastic 
exhibitions as the “strip tease.” Things 
like these are oniy symptoms, it is true, 
but I wonder if they are not symptoms 
of a permanently lowered cultural tone in 
American life. 

When one seeks causes for all this, he 
comes up with one obvious and rather 
superficial reason, and another much more 
fundamental. The first is that this lower 
cultural tone always was in American life, 
and only recently has it been magnified 
and spread by modern means of communi- 
cation. The roots of much of the mass en- 
tertainment business in America today are 
to be found in the urban slums. Here not 
only many of the entertainers but many 
of the entrepreneurs of show business were 
born and got their start. To be sure, the 
existence of the bitterly poor develops 
warm, human sympathy, familiarity with 
sorrow, and healthy flashes of revolt 
against substandard living conditions. But 
to these conditions can also be charged a 
lower sense of values, slovenly and in- 
decent speech, and the general standards 
of the jungle. 


Entertainers and promoters 


Many roads were closed to these chil- 
dren of the slums—the professions, the 
sciences, a good many lines of commercial 
activity. The entertainment field was not 
closed because, a few generations ago, it 
was neither very respectable nor very 
lucrative. Many of the more gifted stepped 
into it, both as entertainers and as pro- 
moters, and they brought to it all the 
human assets and liabilities of their back- 
ground. They knew what made people 
laugh and cry; they knew that life was 
both comic and tragic. Some of them, hav- 
ing known what it was to be hungry, de- 
cided to “run for the money.” The de- 
velopment of movies and radio made the 
entertainment business big—and, there- 
fore, respectable. The saloon entertainers, 
and nickelodeon promoters found them- 
selves, much to their own amazement, the 
cultural arbiters of America. They did the 
best they could, and some of them did re- 
markably well. Out of this unpromising 
matrix came creative artists of the stature 
of composer George Gershwin and writer 
William Saroyan. 

But others could never quite transcend 
that early environment. They were not ex- 
posed to the Christian virtues, nor to the 
friendly warmth of Main Street or small- 
town life. In short, they had no acquaint- 
ance with the country’s dominant Anglo- 
American culture. 

This, however, is a surface reason and 
has only a surface validity. A more basic 
reason for the coarseness we see all about 
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us today is the general devaluation of man 
which has been taking place over a period 
of the last fifty years or so. Man, whom 
the Psalmist evaluated as “little lower 
than the angels, crown’d with glory and 
honor,” has been devalued by materialistic 
science and behaviorist psychology, down 
to the place where he stands, not a little 
lower than the angels, but only slightly 
above the beast. Science, a new religion 
speaking with the tremendous authority 
of its technical successes, pronounced man 
the product of his glands and genes. The 
behaviorists in psychologly traced every 
human impulse and emotion back to the 
reaction to environment of the brain cells 
and neural paths. Poor man! Ninety-eight 
cents worth of chemicals to science, a 
riotous network of animal impulses to 
psychology. What could he do but follow 
the misbegotten advice of the wife of Job, 
to “curse God and die?” 

One of the most poignant moments in 
Arthur Miller's moving play, Death of a 
Salesman, comes when the salesman’s 
wife, watching the slow disintegration of 
character that finally leads her husband to 
suicide, cries out: “Things like this can’t 
be allowed to happen! People have got to 
pay attention! A man can’t come into the 
world with nothing and go out with noth- 
ing. A man has to add up to something!” 

From whatever point of view, one of 
the things that man indubitably does add 
up to is a creature possessed of sexuality; 
the learned men who took away his soul 
could not very well take away his sex, and 
the result has been an exaltation of sexual- 
ity out of all proportion to its importance 
in life. When the gods go, the half-gods 
come. 

Perhaps the most disquieting thing 
about the spirit of this present age is its 
exaltation of sexuality as the highest good. 
And the confusing part of it is that sexual- 
ity is good; it is a joy and a wholesome 
responsibility. But to be sexually desirable 
is not the greatest good in life, and it is 
the rankest sort of heresy to assume that 
it is. Like all vice, this one is a mere ex- 
tension of a virtue. Cancer is cell growth 
run riot, yet cell growth is a healthy thing. 
The present mood is sexuality run riot, 
yet sexuality is a healthy thing. The phi- 
lospher George Santayana says that we 
take all the sweetness out of morality or 
any other good when we stretch it upon a 
rack of infinity, and so it is with sex. 

The basic reason for the exaltation of 
sexuality is the devaluation of man, the 
denial of a spiritual component in life. It 
is a philosophical, psychological, and theo- 
logical reason. But what about the in- 
strumentalities by which this exaltation of 
sexuality comes to Main Street? Do they 
—movies, radio, the theatre, television— 
not bear a large share of responsibility in 
this matter? 

Some, indubitably. But not as much as 
commonly supposed, and not as much to- 


day as ten or fifteen years ago. Their re- 
sponsibility, as indicated previously, is a 
surface responsibility. The moral stand- 
ards of the moving picture business are 
much higher today than they were a few 
years ago. The stage is better; how much 
better is easily seen when plays current on 
Broadway today are compared with those 
of the ’20’s. And the trouble with most 
radio and television shows is not that they 
are dirty or even sexy but merely boring. 

The medium that must bear the major 
responsibility for exalting sex beyond all 
reasonable limits, it seems to me, is ad- 
vertising. Indeed, such criticism as has 
been made of the movies lately has dealt 
not with the content of the pictures but 
with the lurid and misleading nature of the 
advertising. Stromboli was a case in point. 
The picture itself was dull and innocuous. 
There was nothing in it to excite, sexually 
or any other way. But the advertising, 
upon which a fortune must have been 
spent, seized upon the Bergman-Rossellini 
angle and by inference shrieked “adultery” 
from billboards, magazines, and posters 
across the land. 

The advertising business, having appar- 
ently decided that nothing sells like sex, 
has introduced that element into the mer- 
chandising of even the most prosaic items. 
In some lines that lend themselves readily 
to this kind of promotion, the trade has 
practically gone out of its mind. A good 
illustration is the advertising of perfumes. 
The whole tenor of the perfume ads is to 
the effect that if you are daring enough to 
wear such and such an exotic concoction 
you will probably be attacked, and unless 
you desire such a happy eventuality you 
had better not risk the purchase. Almost 
all items of feminine apparel as well as 
beauty creams, hand lotions, throat sprays, 
deodorants, hair dyes, and cosmetics are 
ballyhooed today almost solely as man- 
trap devices. 

Advertising taken seriously 

This kind of advertising, hitting people 
of all ages from every side and using all 
available media, seems to me much more 
dangerous than movies, radio, or television 
per se. It is pervasive, persuasive, and 
constant. It cannot be turned off, for it is 
everywhere—on billboards, in magazines 
and newspapers, as well as on the screen 
and over the air. And children, in partic- 
ular, take advertising seriously—as any- 
one who has ever gone shopping with an 
eight-year-old knows. Contemporary chil- 
dren know brand names better than Bible 
names. 

The cure for some of this is obvious. 
Let the advertising people use some of 
the self-restraint that the movies are be- 
ginning to exhibit. Let them prepare some 
sort of a trade code similar to the Pro- 
duction Code of the motion picture indus- 
try. Similar devices are already working 
in radio, television, and the publishing 
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business, and should be re-examined and 
improved. 

But the basic cure must deal with the 
basic problem, which is the devaluation 
of man. Good speech and good manners 
grow naturally out of a concept of man 
as a child of God, possessing dignity and 
personality because of the spiritual com- 
ponent in his nature which relates him to 
the Creator not only in time but in 
eternity. 

In general, the materialistic bias in 
science and psychology is being outgrown. 
Developments of the past twenty years 
have “cast considerable suspicion on 
theories of man as a machine. I believe 
that one day the energies of the scientific 
professions will be redirected into activi- 
ties that emphasize the spiritual nature of 
man and the essential spirituality of all of 
life. 

When that time comes, the coarseness, 
boorishness, and general corruption of 
good manners that we see all about us to- 
day will be things of the past, for they 
will be seen to belong to a conception of 
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e Approaching middle age makes men and women more care- 
ful with their money. They know that the time for taking risks 
has nearly passed. They, as well as many younger folk, know the 
advantages of putting their money into Presbyterian Annuities. 


SAFE, SATISFACTORY PURCHASE 


This form of investment makes certain that income never 
varies—that the remainder of the principal, when no longer 
needed, goes to the work of the Mission Board you designate. 
There is no inheritance tax on single life annuities, and no one 
can change your intent for that money after you are gone. By 
buying a Presbyterian Annuity you are sure that your estate 
will go where you direct. 


Full details on request. Write for booklet 9-A. 
Please say whether you would prefer to sup- 
port Missions Abroad or Missions in America. 





man that has been demonstrated to be 
false. “When half-gods go, the gods ar- 
rive.” 

The Christian Church in the first cen- 
tury overcame the coarseness of its en- 
vironment by developing a strong morality 
that differentiated Christians from “the 
world.” Perhaps we must do that again. 
Perhaps Christians must begin speaking 
out more vigorously against the kinds of 
advertising and entertainment that deface 
our national life. All business is extreme- 
lv sensitive to “public relations,” and if 
Christians will register their votes against 
indecency by writing letters of protest, 
and giving their patronage to the more 
sensibly advertised products, the produc- 
ers of vulgar entertainment and advertis- 
ing will take notice. Let’s not be prudes, 
but let’s draw a sharp line between por- 
nography and an honest treatment of a 
serious subject. 

If churchgoers are to make known what 
they are against, the Church ought to be- 
come more active in teaching them what 
to favor. There is such a thing as the 
Christian view of sex. The Church believes 
that sex is not merely a physical phenom- 
enon but is deeply intertwined with the 
whole personality; in our management of 
this area of selfhood we are responsible to 
God, just as we are responsible for use of 
abilities and health. It is dangerous, al- 
most blasphemous, to treat sex frivolously 
and cheaply, or use it as a means to a 
commercial end. 

When the Church is as zealous in dis- 
seminating its wisdom about sex as adver- 
tisers are in commercializing it, when 
Christian people refuse to tolerate its ex- 
ploitation on the one hand or idolatry on 
the other, the level of decency and hap- 
piness in our country will inevitably be 
raised. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1949 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns — rental or sale 

E*R* MOORE COMPANY 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,1. New York 18, N. Y. 
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® Lighting Fixtures 
® Stained Glass 

® Genuine Carillons 
© Carved Woodwork 
© Embroideries 

@ Silver 


Inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Lid., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 


Paterson, N. J. 

Brochures and \wy 
special designs 
submitted on request. 
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inquiries to... 
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CARROLL COLLEGE CHOIR gives concert before Manitowoc First Church reredos. 





Touring 





Hye TOURING is hard work and a lot 
of fun. Some students in our Presby- 
terian colleges go on tour twice a year: 
some travel cross-country; some cross 
borderlines to sing for Mexicans, Cana- 
dians, and Alaskans. Usually the choir 
tour is considered just one of the myriad 
extracurricular activities peculiar to col- 
lege campuses. 

But at Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, the choir tour is Music 331- 
332, a definite part of the music curricu- 
lum, a new four-year course with a major 
in sacred music and a minor in Bible and 
religious education. Designed especially to 
train ministers of music, the curriculum 
includes a strong base of liberal arts sub- 
jects, and awards the bachelor of arts de- 
gree at the completion of four years. 

The choir made its annual tour of Wis- 
consin from March 31 to April 6. Under 
the direction of Professor William F 
Guthrie. chairman of the music depart- 
ment, the group sang in ten Wisconsin 
cities and traveled a total of 1.236 miles 
Most of the concerts were presented in 
churches and high schools. 

Professor Guthrie organized the choir 
with an acoustical theory in mind: that 
more second alto and second bass parts 
are needed to give blended harmony. The 
men and women of the choir, representing 


TENOR PETER GEORGE of Liberia looks at albums of Mr. and Mrs. James Magill. Choir members are guests of parishioners. 

















Choir 


seven states and one foreign country, were 
chosen on the basis of musicianship, per- 
sonality, and scholastic ability. 

The group made the trip by bus, staying 
overnight in the homes of Presbyterian 
ministers and laymen. A rigorous schedule 
was followed in order to meet the require- 
ments of concerts and “living on the 
road.” The bus had to be loaded and un- 
loaded; risers for the choir to stand on 
had to be set up; throats were examined; 
muscular as well as vocal exercises were 
practiced; choir robes had to be donned 
and kept in press. But there was time for 
picture-snapping, a glance into store win- 
dows, enjoyable meals in churches or 
homes. 


\ NEW SYSTEM of graded choir work was 

inaugurated at Carroll in the fall semester 
of 1950. For the first time in its history, 
the college has a motet choir for all first- 
year students. The group serves as a train- 
ing ground for the college choir, composed 
of upperclass students. By next year Car- 
roll College hopes to have a large num- 
ber of students enrolled in its sacred music 
course, and to extend the itinerary of its 
spring tour. Such preparation and training, 
the college leaders believe, will prove in- 
valuable to the ministers of music in our 
churches. 


BASS VOICE of Carl Thomas piques curiosity of Judy Gunderson, second soprano. 


BACK-OF-BUS QUARTET enroute between concerts consists of Sally Sibald, Tom Guy, Alta Schmidt, and George Cousin. 





A message from your 
WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


The official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A 





The stories and poems you loved as a child 


NOW beautifully treasured for your children 
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Plan for United 


Christian Youth Movement 


A major step toward cooperation among 
American Protestant churches was taken 
last month at the annual meeting of the 
United Christian Youth Movement Gen- 
eral Council in St. Thomas, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

The Council enthusiastically approved 
a proposal for unified study and action 
among the youth fellowships of its forty 
denominations. It has referred the pro- 
posal to forty youth fellowships for study 
within the next year. If the denomina- 
tions sanction the plan, (and observers 
believe they will), the General Council 
will officially adopt it at its meeting next 
summer, and youth fellowships of all 
major Protestant denominations will begin 
work to adapt their programs to the plan. 

This will mean that Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and other Protestant 
young people will, each in their own 
churches, be working on the same pro- 
gram of study and action. When desir- 
able, the young people of different de- 
nominations will be able to cooperate in 
projects and study programs. This will be 
especially helpful to youth groups in small 
towns where the youth membership in 
each church is often too small to permit 
effective work. 

Commenting on the step, Dr. Gilbert F. 
Close, Youth Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. said, “This is in my 
judgment the most significant thing that 
has happened in the history of Protes- 
tantism.” 

Miss Jean Fraser, Youth Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, said the 
new development is exactly in line with 
the plans of the Youth Department of the 
World Council. 

It is hoped that some day Protestant 
Churches all over the world may be work- 
ing together toward the same goals, and 
it appears as if the unified study and 
action plan may represent a major solu- 
tion to the problem of denominational 
disunity. 

The plan approved by the United 
Christian Youth Movement suggests that 
denominational youth programs be pat- 
terned along five commission areas for 
study and action: Christian Faith, Chris- 
tian Witness, Christian World Outreach, 
Christian Citizenship, and Christian Fel- 
lowship. 

In the Christian Faith area fall the 
subjects of personal commitment, Bible 
study, prayer and worship, beliefs. herit- 
age, the meaning of church membership, 
cell group experience, personal enrich- 
ment and growth, and personal conduct. 
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Under Christian Witness, youth groups 
would study and work out programs on 


evangelism; stewardship of time, talents, 
and material possessions; churchmanship; 
and Christian vocations. 

Under Outreach, they would study 
home missions, foreign missions, relief 
and reconstruction, and international re- 
lations. 

Christian Citizenship would include 
service in the local church; community 
service projects; inter-racial relations; in- 
ter-faith understanding; industrial rela- 
tions and economic life; social problems; 
service to community institutions; local, 
state, and national political action, and 
civic improvement. 

Christian Fellowship would include rec- 
reation, leisure time, creative arts, boy- 
girl relations, Christian home life, inter- 
church relations, and the local church as 
a fellowship. 

The present Westminster Fellowship 
program is organized in four areas: Faith 
and Life, Christian Stewardship, Christian 
Fellowship, and Christian Outreach. Most 
of the above subjects are covered in these 
areas. If the new plan is put into effect 
the Westminster Fellowship program and 
materials would require some revision. 

The plan, called the Westminster 
Overture, was first proposed last summer 
by the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council. It was received with enthusiasm, 
and a committee was appointed with one 
young person and the youth secretary of 
each denomination to study the suggestion 
and plan for study and action. 


White House Conference 
Youths Oppose Segregation 


Racial discrimination may be a major 
topic of discussion at the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. to be held in Washington, D. C., 
December 8-13. 

In preparation for the conference, rep- 
resentatives of the participating organiza- 
tions met in Washington recently. They 
found the Conference faces a definite 
problem of segregation in housing its dele- 
gations. The advisory council deplored 
the fact and issued a strongly worded res- 
olution against the condition. 

“The deplorable situation makes for 
unhealthy development by tending to per- 
petuate racial discrimination and injus- 
tice,” the resolution said in part. 

The group said racial discrimination is 
a major problem confronting American 
youth and urged discussion of it at the 
Conference. 

The youth council also suggested 
that the White House Conference discuss 
spiritual values among youth and how 
they can be improved. 

An indication of the role which the 
younger delegates may play at the Con- 
ference came when the planning group 
discussed the general question, “What is 
expected of youth as they grow into adult- 
hood?” 

“They seem to expect us to go to war,” 
the delegate of one religious group re- 
marked. 

A total of seventy-five delegates repre- 
senting denominational and interdenomi- 
national youth organizations and youth 
agencies were present at the planning 
meeting. 

The White House Conference, the larg- 
est of its kind ever held in the capital, is 
expected to draw more than 5,000 dele- 
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Quessie 


Wylie 

A friend to East Harlem’s Puerto 
Rican children is dark-haired Quessie 
Wylie, who is studying medical social 
work at the Biblical Seminary and 
New York School for Social Work in 
New York city. For a school project, 
she went down to the crowded Puerto 
Rican section of town and set up a 
day-long program for three- and four- 
year-olds at the First Spanish Evan- 
gelical Church. Born in India, she 
got her first experience among Span- 
ish-speaking people when she was in 
college and worked weekends in a 
Yaqui Indian village near Phoenix, 
Arizona. Later she led community 
projects in other Western Spanish- 
speaking areas, but her goal is to 
return to India, where she says medi- 
cal case workers are greatly needed. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


| gates. Melvin Glasser, executive director 
of the Conference, told the planning group 
that the major task of the Conference will 
be to determine “how each young person 
can achieve a healthy personality to meet 
increasing responsibility in a complex 
world.” 


Dutch Pastor Tells Of 
Youth Problems in Holland 


The Queen of Holland wanted to know 
what was going on among Dutch young 
people. 

So she asked young Dr. Nico Steen- 
beck, chairman of the National Youth 
Commission in Holland, to arrange group 
interviews with representatives of Hol- 
land’s students, with both city and coun- 

try young people. Then she listened to 
the young people discuss their problems. 
| The country young people said their 
| main problem was finding space in which 
| to live. There isn’t enough room for all 
| of them. They feel they must immigrate 
| to Canada, the United States, Australia, 

New Zealand, South Africa—wherever 
there may be room and a chance to make 
| a living. 
| It wasn’t that they were afraid to live 
in Holland. Many of the older folks are 
| afraid to live between the big powers— 
| the United States and Russia. They are 
afraid of bombing. But the young people 
are not afraid of bombing. They just 
want room to live. 

The Queen was pleased. Then she 
asked about the girls. Were they prepar- 
ing to immigrate, like the boys? The 
girls said no, they weren’t. The boys 
added that that was a problem. Not many 
girls wanted to go with them. So the 
Queen said the girls must pluck up cour- 
age and not be afraid. 

The city young people felt the problem 
even more keenly. There is a great short- 
age of housing, everything is overcrowded, 
and there is a threat of unemployment. 
“We're troubled whether to marry or 
not, how to live,” they told the Queen. 

The students said they were worried by 
insecurity. A technical college student 
| explained, “In my classes they instruct us 
how to build beautiful fine bridges. Then 
they tell us to put holes in them for dyna- 
mite, in case there arose a need to blow 
them up. Why not put up any kind of a 
| bridge, just so it would do us now? Why 
rebuild our towns with solid houses? Why 
not prefabricated houses?” The Queen 
asked, “Are you fearful to live?” The 
students said no, they were not afraid to 
live. 

Describing the interview, Dr. Steen- 
| beck, who visited this country and the 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in Philadelphia recently, said, “Our 
| young people are deeply troubled. But 
| there is more interest i1 the Church than 
| ever before. Many young people are look- 


| 








ing for the Christian answer to their 
problems. 

“To meet young people in America who 
live without these problems or who at 
least are not so much aware of these prob- 
lems is very interesting. They are much 
more joyful and uncomplicated. I wonder 
if it is naiveté or a stronger faith?” 

The pastor, who also heads youth work 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, the Dutch 
counterpart of the American Presbyterian 
Church, said, “All over Europe Christian 
young people are asking if it is not all 
right to seek their own way of life. 

“Everywhere they see two ways being 
held up. There is the Russian Communist 
way and the American capitalist way. 
They are looking for their own and they 
want it to be based on the Gospel.” 


Youth Makes Jalopy Tour 
Of State For Fund Drive 


Because he was convinced of the value 
of Presbyterian student centers, a Mis- 
souri youth made a jalopy tour of his 
home state this summer to help raise 
funds for a new Presbyterian student 
center building at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

The young man, twenty-eight-year-old 
army veteran Robert Lange, is an elder 
at the Presbyterian House at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He is taking graduate 
work leading to a teaching career in a 
Presbyterian college. 


Robert Lange 


Talking to farmers and small-town 
churchmen, speaking from rural pulpits, 
and showing the student-produced film, 
To Whom It May Concern (P.L., May 
13), Bob visited 105 churches in Missouri 
and travelled over 5,000 miles. 

For the trip, Missouri Synod officials 
gave Bob a 1932 car which he nicknamed 
“Herman.” The age of the car was no 
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drawback; in addition to his fifteen years 
of leadership activities in the Presby- 
terian church and small-town preaching 
experience, the Wisconsin student is a 
good mechanic. 

Bob’s first acquaintance with student 
center work came when he enrolled at the 
University of Wisconsin, where the Rev- 
erend Cecil Lower is Presbyterian student | 
director. 

Bob became interested in making the | 
tour when he heard that the Missouri 
Synods had authorized a fund drive for a 
new student center building at the Univer- 
sity of Columbia. He wrote to the Rever- 
end John Clayton, student pastor, and 
volunteered kis services for the summer. 

One important sidelight of the trip for 
Bob was his correspondence with cam- 
paign secretary Beverly Hafiner, who fol- | 
lowed up each of Bob’s contacts with a 
letter to the person or church visited. 
The two were married September 2. 





Students Plan | 
Evangelism in Universities 


“The Evangelization of the University” 
was the theme of the General Assembly | 
of the United Student Christian Council | 
in Richmond, Indiana, earlier this month. | 

One hundred and fourteen student lead- 
ers from fourteen national student Chris- 
tian movements and the executives of the 
various movements attended. | 

The delegates studied strategies for 
penetrating American college and univer- | 
sity campuses with the Christian message. | 
Their objectives are 1) planned exchange 
of program materials, 2) joint production 
of a few materials, 3) preparatory study 
programs for both the Student Volunteer 
Movement and the United Student Chris- 
tian Council quadrennial meetings, and 
4) joint leadership training activities. 

Presbyterians had a large responsi- | 
bility in the leadership of the meeting. 
Bill Rogers, a freshman at McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, is chair- 
man of the United Student Christian 
Council. Dr. Kenneth Reeves, director of 
the Department of Student Work of the 
Board of Christian Education, is chair- 
man of the Council’s campus strategy 
committee. The Reverend Harold Viebh- | 
man, associate director of the department, 
is chairman of the program policy work 
group. The Reverend Robert Bilheimer, 
program secretary of the World Council | 
of Churches, delivered one of the major | 
addresses. | 

Other Presbyterian delegates included: | 
Heather Beck, Youngstown, Ohio, Wooster | 
College student; Virginia Sievers, Iowa 
City, Iowa, University of Iowa student; 
Warren Rutledge, Littlefield, Texas, Trin- 
ity College student; Robert Orr, Long 
Beach, California, U.C.L.A. student, and 
the Reverend John Patton, university pas- 
tor, Kansas University, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A. 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00. 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 


ALMA MICHIGAN 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality. and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational,. fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin 
istration. journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 














UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 


A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 
students. 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 


emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 








The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S, in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 
write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern  buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . . . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . , . highest aca- 
demic rating... coeducational... small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 














THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rey. Paul B. McCleave 


President 


UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 


Economy 
Christian 
300 students 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enrollment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 

1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 





Women’s College 











JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 
lighest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George. President Jamestown, N. D. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service, music, 
teaching. home ecc., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








Men’s College 








Lindenwood College 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., B. — I M. and B.M.E. degrees. 
Arts and 1 and variety of 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty. thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 

F. L. McCluer, President 











LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH coors HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


























Father, We 


FATHER SPIRIT, we do not need to tell 
thee our needs or hopes or desires. We do 
not need to make out lists of any kind for 
thee. Our needs are known to thee even be- 
fore we realize them ourselves. Simply and 
sincerely, we pray, not for definite things 
but for a deeper realization of thy Spirit 
within us. 

We want to be ever close to thee as thou 
art close to us, for we know that every 
good thing comes from thee without our 
asking, when our hearts are right and our 
spirits ready to receive. For all this we 
thank thee. Amen. 


DEAR LORD, hear the unspoken prayers 
in every human heart today. Be very near 
to each. May we all feel, under thy love, 
that we are not separate individuals, neither 
understood by the other, but that we are 
one in all the true things that really matter. 
Help us to know that the same desire for 
happiness is in each of us. So help us, Lord, 
to work together in mutual co-operation for 
the good of all and thus fulfill what Jesus 
taught us is thy plan. Amen. 


FATHER IN HEAVEN, we do not want 
our prayers to be just a form and ceremony 
to be finished quickly so we can turn to 
more interesting things. We want our pray- 
ers to be more important than anything 
else. We want to make them so real and so 
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vital that we can truly reach thee and find 
strength and help for all the activities and 
affairs of life. So fill us with thy Spirit, we 
pray, and make us sincere and true in every 
way. In the Master’s name. Amen. 


OUR FATHER, we know that we cannot 
digest our food properly if we are angry or 
worried or upset. We know that we cannot 
make good use of thy gifts when we are 
peevish and ungrateful and sorry for our- 
selves. So we pray today that we may be 
inspired to think happy thoughts and to be 
kind and loving to each other and to all we 
meet. In Jesus’s name. Amen. 


GOD BLESS little children today every- 
where on earth. Bless the children who are 
hungry for food like this, hungry for a 
home like this, hungry fer someone’s love. 
Bless the children who have too little and 
those who have too much. And bless all 
parents with wisdom to help their children 
by setting them good examples. Amen. 


THANK YOU, GOD, for fruit and vege- 
tables and meat and bread. Thank you for 
all good things and for giving us the power 
to enjoy them. Thank you for taking care 
of us even when we are not grateful. Keep 
on taking care of all the people in the 
world, we pray, and show us how to do our 
part to help. Amen. 





The mealtime prayers on this page are selected from Father, We Thank Thee (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Cop. 1949 Pierce & Smith), a volume of 200 graces and 100 prayers written by William A. Clough. 
Now a free-lance writer, Mr. Clough is former city editor of the New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Standard Times. Most of the prayers were written, Mr. Clough says, for use in his own home. 
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Four Books about the Far East 


By CHAD WALSH 


HEARTENING THING has happened this 
last month. I have received four 
really first-class books about the Far East. 
None of the four is of the “mysterious 
Orient” type; all of them, written from 
what seems inside knowledge and experi- 
ence, picture the peoples of Asia as aston- 
ishingly like ourselves, once the outer 
surface of custom and habit is penetrated. 
The best of these books is surely Leslie 
Greener’s nevel, No Time to Look Back 
(Viking, New York, 281 pages, $3.00), 
which has been treated all too woodenly 
by most of the reviewers. It is a close 
rival, in religious depth and sheer story 
telling, to Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved 
Country—and one can hardly bestow 
greater praise. The novel is about a 
P.O.W. camp in Malaya during World 
War II. The central character is a British 
chaplain, famed and popular for his “mod- 
ern approach,” but more of a good fellow 
than a man of God. Weaving in and out 
of the story is Andros, the mysterious 
soldier who came from no one knows 
where, and who more and more reveals the 
unmistakable traits of Jesus. The whole 
camp, with all its fears and pettiness, 
begins to feel the quiet influence of 
Andros, and the chaplain in particular is 
gradually transformed by his presence. 

I am at a loss how to express the 
peculiar quality of the book, except to say 
it is written with the directness and sim- 
plicity that only children and the im- 
mensely wise and mature are ever able to 
achieve. There is compassion here, an 
unwillingness to dismiss any human being 
as a hopeless demon. Even the most un- 
prepossessing Japanese characters, such as 














Leslie Greener 
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General “‘Atta-boy,” are as much pitiable 
as terrifying. One of the Japanese, Mr. 
Sato, is a heart-rending portrait of a type 
that must have been common among the 
educated classes: a man torn two ways be- 
tween ancestral traditions and western 
civilization, and unable to reconcile the 
two except by ritualistic suicide. 

Another novel, not as deep and moving 
but possessing a sturdy reality of its own, 





is Mona Gardner's Middle Heaven 
(Doubleday, New York, 282 pages, $3.00). 
This is a tale of life among Japanese farm- | 
ers. The war figures only incidentally, as a 
force which drags men away, regiments 
them, and sends them back unfit for the 
responsibilities of the farm. Apart from 
the plot, which carries the reader along, 
the novel is illuminating with its quiet de- 
tails of everyday Japanese life—the pride 
and dignity of people whose standard of 
living would seem sub-Tobacco-Road to 
most of us. Tomo, the main woman char- 
acter, is particularly charming, as she 
finally—thanks to the postwar liberation | 
of women—finds that she has a mind and 
will of her own. 
The Way of Deliverance, by Shin- 
she Hanayama (Scribner, New York, 297 
pages, $3.00) is a book which could have 
been written by only one man. Dr. Hana- | 
yama was the Buddhist chaplain in 
Sugamo Prison, where Tojo and the other | 
Japanese war criminals were confined and | 
executed. During his three years there the | 
author became intimately acquainted with 
many of the figures who were to pay with | 
their lives for plotting Japan’s conquests | 
and instigating or condoning atrocities. 
Hanayama does not try to whitewash the 
motley crowd of prisoners. He simply 
records his conversations with them, 
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Esther 


by Noran Lorrs 


This new book by the author 
of Women in the Old Testa- 
ment, Jassy, and many others, 
tells the dramatic story of 
Esther and her triumph in 
saving the Jews from annihila- 
tion in the court of the great 
Artaxerxes. Here is all the 
color and magic of an eastern 
potentate’s magnificence com- 
bined with the murderous plot 
developed by Haman, the 
treacherous court favorite, 
and Esther’s heroism in inter- 
ceding with the King for her 
people. Colorful and vivid, 
this well-loved Old Testament 
story appears in the poetic and 
beautiful prose that charac- 
terizes Mrs. Lofts’ writing. 


$2.50 
at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Have you heard 
ANTHEMS 
FROM THE PROPHETS 
in your church yet? 
* 

The Canyon Press is happy 
to present this new cycle of 
five anthems suitable for spe- 
cial music programs or for 
Sunday morning choral music. 
The texts, adapted from some 
of the greatest words of the 
Old Testament prophets, are 
theologically sound and full of 
meaning for our times. The 
musical settings, composed by 
Alison Demarest, a_ talented 
musician with practical experi- 
ence with choirs, reflect the 
mood of the texts, yet are tune- 
ful and can be well executed 
by an interested four-part 
mixed choir. 

* 
Write for samples to 


Canyon Press of New York 
132 Beekman Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 
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BOOKS 


quotes from their letters to their families 
and the numerous poems they wrote, and 
describes their bearing as they approached 
the gallows or firing squad. 

It is difficult to summarize such a book, 
but the general impression is that most of 
the condemned men quite sincerely turned 
to religion. The note of real repentance is 
not very conspicuous—but at least a great 
number reached the point where war and 
political ambition seemed hollow things to 
them, and the religious reality they had 
begun to perceive was overwhelmingly 
certain. Maybe Tojo was right when he 
teld the chaplain that no one can see life 
clearly except from prison. 

The memory of Gandhi is destined to 
haunt the world long after the Japanese 
war lords are forgotten. One of the best 
biographies that has yet appeared is 
Jeanette Eaton’s Gandhi: Fighter with- 

out a Sword (William Morrow, New 
| York, 253 pages, $3.00). Written for teen- 
agers. the book makes equally good read- 














Shinsho Hanayama 


ing for adults. The whole heroic story of 
Gandhi is here, including such periods of 
his life as his struggle for the rights of In- 
dians in South Africa. Gandhi's philos- 
ophy of non-violence is explained sim- 
ply but without oversimplification. 


In Brief 


| Hanns Lilje, The Valley of the 
| Shadow (Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia, 128 pages, $1.25). The memoirs of a 


faith in God was deepened by imprison- 
ment during the Nazi period. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, These 
| Sought a Country (Harper, New York, 
1156 pages, $1.75). Brief biographies of 
| five missionaries who went to the Far East 
| in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


| ° 
| Factual accounts, rather than human in- 


terest. 

| Alec R. Vidler, Christian 

(Scribner, New York, 120 pages, 

A primer of basic Christianity, by one of 

the leading British theologians. Urbanely 

written for the educated and skeptical. 
Donald Culross Peattie and Noel Peat- 


| 
| le ading German ‘aun hman, and how his 
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$2.25). 





tie, A Cup of Sky (Houghton Miffiin, 
Boston, 242 pages, $2.50). Essays on 
spiders, ferns, bats, and other things of 
nature. Written from loving observation 
and with a sure feeling for English prose. 

Gerald Heard, Is God in History? 
(Harper, New York, 269 pages, $3.00). 
An exceedingly meaty book by an author 
who always looks at Christianity with 
fresh eyes. Dr. Heard takes the doctrine 
of the “fall of man” and argues that there 
have been several falls, for each of which 
God devised—or at least encouraged—an 
appropriate remedy. The final and most 
serious fall found its supreme remedy in 
Christianity. To the reader not well versed 
in history and anthropology, the book is 
extremely tough going and Dr. Heard’s 
theories hard to evaluate. However, the 
last couple of chapters, with the challenge 
to Christians to rediscover the full depths 
of Christianity, are as eloquent writing as 
I have seen in a long time. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle, A Mighty For- 
tress (Harper, New York, 179 pages 
$2.50). Selected sermons by a great 
preacher of the social gospel, who held 
down the pulpit in the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston from 1918 to 1949. 
Paul Hutchinson’s foreword is a memor- 
able sketch of the courageous fighter for 
social justice, whose pacifism drew down 
the wrath of the Evanston post of the 
American Legion and its eager allies, The 
Chicago Tribune and the Hearst news- 
papers. The loyalty of Dr. Tittle’s con- 
gregation when he was undergoing the 
smearing process is one of the finest chap- 
ters of modern church history. 

John Pitts, Religion and the New 
Paganism (Independent Press, London, 
273 pages, § shillings 6 pence). A remark- 
ably sane book, dealing with the attacks 
leveled against religion in general and 
Christianity in particular by psychology 
the advocates of free love, and the politi- 
cal totalitarians. Dr. Pitts is always ready 
to concede any points scored by the adver- 
sary. but his book adds up to a resounding 
defense of the Christian way of looking at 
the world. Plenty of good ammunition for 
intellectual bull sessions here. 

Anna Pettit Broomell, editor, What 
Do You Think? (Harper, New York 
203 pages. $2.50). A collection of folk- 
tales from India, designed to be used for 
provoking discussion of ethical questions 
in groups of either children or adults 
Suggested questions are included with each 
story. Mrs. Broomell’s theory is that 
children can deal with ethical problems 
more objectively if the stories are from a 
completely unfamiliar culture; I presume 
this debatable matter could be decided 
only by intensive experimentation. My 
eleven-year-old daughter, Damaris, who 
made a bee-line for the book, read it avid- 
ly. hut seemed not to be impressed by any 
differences from familiar fairy tales. “They 
are just about the same,” she reports. 
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Second 


By CLARA B. CONINE 


ONY WAS A VIOLIN—a nice, brown vio- 

lin that had been loved and played for 
many years. He had a few scratches here 
and there, but he was still a beautiful vio- 
lin. 

But Tony wasn’t happy. Of course, he 
couldn't tell Josef that—after all, Josef 
was the man who took care of Tony, and 
tucked him under his chin and played 
music with him every single day. He just 
couldn’t tell Josef that he wasn’t happy. 

Tony didn’t like it because he and Josef 
sat far back in an out-of-the-way place in 
the symphony orchestra—the very last 
row of the second violin section. Tony 
would have liked it much better if he 
could have been right up there by the 
orchestra conductor. Sometimes he’d lis- 











Fiddle 


ten real hard to the music those first vio- 
lins were playing, and he’d almost forget 
to play the notes himself because he’d be 
listening to what those other violins were 
playing. Then he’d sulk and feel very sad. 

“I wish I could be the one to play that 
pretty melody. I wish I could have a 
chance to sing a nice song like that. All I 
ever play is ‘tum-tum’ or ‘plunk-plunk- 
plunk.’ I know I could play those nice runs 
and trills—if they’d only give me a 
chance.” 

One evening Tony got angry with Josef, 
too. “Why doesn’t he just sit down in that 
chair by the symphony conductor?” he’d 
say to himself. “He could do it if he’d get 
here early. And then I could be the one to 
play that part. I get tired of playing ‘tum- 
tum’ and ‘plunk-plunk-plunk.’ I want to 
play the high notes. I want to play the 


melody. If I can’t play the melody, I won’t 
play any music at all.” 

Tony became so angry that he got all 
tight. His strings stretched and snapped— 
bang! bang! snap! bang! And down went 
the bridge—klumpf! Tony was completely 
unstrung. 


Jeezr looked at him in surprise. “Well, 
Tony, I guess that’s all for tonight. We'll 
have to quit now.” So Josef got up and 
carried Tony to his case and put him 
away. 

At first Tony was glad that he had 
broken his strings and couldn’t play any 
more music. “There, I guess that’ll show 
“em,” he said to himself. And as he lay 
there in his cozy plush-lined violin-case, 
he listened to the music that the symphony 
orchestra was playing. Of course, it was 
only a rehearsal, but it sounded very nice, 
anyway. 

“Why, this is wonderful—I didn’t know 
we were making music like that!” he 
thouglt. He heard the horns and the flutes. 
He thought about the violas and the ’cellos 
—and o-o-o-h! there was such a beautiful 
part played by the harp. 


r 

"Ten TONY LISTENED ’specially hard to 
the violins. The first violins played lots 
of high notes and pretty trills, and he 
could hear the steady rhythmic beat of 
the second violins. Then he stopped try- 
ing to hear just one part of the orchestra, 
and he listened to it all at once. All that 
beautiful music made him sad that he 
couldn’t play now, because of his broken 
strings. While he was thinking how silly 
and selfish he had been, the rehearsal 
came to an end, and he heard someone 
call. 

“Josef! Josef!” That was Arturo call- 
ing Josef. Arturo was the conductor, the 
man who stood up there in front, waving 
his baton and telling all the players just 
what they should do. “Josef! You must 
get your violin fixed quickly! It must be 
ready for our next rehearsal. We cannot 
get along without you.” 

“Without me? Oh, Arturo, you are 
wrong. I just play second fiddle—that’s 
not important!” 

“Not important?” Arturo almost shouted 
at Josef. “You think your part is not im- 
portant? Then listen.” 

In a few moments the orchestra played 
again. Tony, safe in his case, wondered 
what was going on. He listened very care- 
fully. The orchestra was playing the same 
piece, but it sounded much different. 
Something was wrong. And suddenly he 
knew! There were no second violins play- 
ing. There was no “tum-tum,” no “plunk- 
plunk-plunk.” The piece didn’t sound 
nearly so good. Then he heard Arturo’s 
voice again. 

“You see what I mean, Josef? Your 
part is important. We need your violin.” 

Tony was happy again. He’d never fuss 
anymore about having to play second 
fiddle. 
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